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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JACOB MORRISTON. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE “MIDDLETON STAR.” 


THE prospectus came out at last, as the reader will already have 
understood ; and Middleton-in-the-Water was in raptures at its terse and 
nervous diction. Mr. Morriston had thrown all his energy into the com- 
position, which, though it might have had grammatical faults, was a pro- 
duction clearly indicating that its author well knew what he was about. 
It described the position of Middleton-in-the-Water as the centre of a 
great mining and manufacturing community, and pointed to a future day, 
when, by the development and working of its vast mineral resources, the 
neighbourhood of Middleton would rival the great northern coal and iron 
fields ; in which case Middleton would be a vast emporium of trade, a 
little Newcastle for coal, and a little Sheffield or Birmingham for manu- 
factures. It then dwelt upon the power of the press in encouraging 
progress, and pointed to the manner in which the best interests of 
Middleton had been neglected by the organ that had professed to guide 
public opinion in that district for so many years. It then enlarged upon 
the startling progress which had been made notwithstanding this wicked 
neglect of the great principles of advancement; and after some strong 
comments on this extraordinary state of things, it went on to observe 
that the projector of the Middleton Star had taken the marvellous 
revival of yellow principles, and the glorious triumph of progress under 
difficulties, as a sign that something else was wanted to keep alive and 
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perpetuate those great principles which were the vital breath of the 
nation ; and that want, was a free and independent press. It was this 
desideratum which the promoters were determined to supply, confident 
that an enlightened public would accord substantial proof of its approval 
of such a journal. “ We prefer rather to be judged by our performances 
than by our promises ; but we may premise,” concluded this manifesto, 
“that it will be the chief aim of the Middleton Star to note all occurrences 
of interest and importance, fairly and impartially, to watch over the 
welfare of Middleton, without favour to fortune, or arrogance to the poor, 
pursuing an independent and honest course, and. otherwise acting up to 
the spirit and letter of freedom, truth, and justice. In the sense of the 
words used by an ill-fated monarch, who said that ‘a state has no. 
cousins,’ we have no favourites, no partialities, no bias save that which 
adheres, in all things, to truth: we aim to be a real guardian of the 
public, and we shall be content to be judged upon our merits.” 

In every bar and tap-room, in the town and neighbourhood, this Mor- 
ristonian proclamation was devoured with avidity. Dr. Horatio Johnson 
read it aloud to the greatest concourse of people which had ever thronged 
round his stall since his first arrival at Middleton ; and upon this occasion, 
it is said, that the doctor made one of the most eloquent speeches he had 
ever been known to utter. I regret that only a few of the closing sen- 
tences have been preserved, and these I fear are more flowery than logical 
or sensible ; for the doctor noted many very ignorant people amongst the 
crowd, including several secret members of the “ Miners and Cordwainers 
Patriotic Protection and Preservation Society for the Promotion of Equal 
Rights,” and he, no doubt, thought that fine words and high sounding 
similes would carry more weight than sober common sense. Moreover, 
we have already seen that, like orators of greater note, the doctor did not 
disregard effect ; so he said : 

“There are times, my friends and fellow-countrymen, when the 
commonest amongst us are prophetic, when any of us may make a hole 
in the veil that shuts out the future,.as the actors have done in the drop 
scene at our theatre, and peep through to see what is in store for us 
beyond ; when the most thoughtless amongst us may pick up the silken 
clue that leads to the secrets of the coming day, and catch a glimpse of 
the glories which freedom is preparing for her sons, aye, and her daughters 
and her little ones. (“ Hurrah,” and cheers.) I tell you, my friends, that re- 
lieved from the dictation of the medical faculty by the great remedy which 
it has fallen to my humble lot to introduce amongst this mighty com- 
munity, you are now about to enter into fresh fields of liberty—(cheers)— 
a strong man is rising up amongst you, who will, with the aid of the 
grandest engine that ever whirled its wheels of change in this wide and 
wondrous world—(“ Bravo,” and loud eheers)—who will, I say, with the 
aid of this power, strike off the shackles that bind you, remove the bandage 
that blinds you, and inaugurate a millennium in Middleton which shall 
radiate with the halo of freedom. (Immense cheering.) The mists of 
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darkness are breaking up, the clouds are rolling back from the swamps of 
error, and the star that shall lead you on to a bright and brilliant future 
will be the new paper which, let me tell you, I intend if possible to vend 
at this stall every market day, and I cannot do better, my friends and 
fellow-countrymen than, with regard to any other newspaper you may 
now read, and especially with respect to one in particular which some of 
you may occasionally see—I cannot do better, as a commentary upon 
them, in favour of the giant that is coming, than conclude these observa- 
tions, by saying in certain classical terms which I admire—moniti meliora 
sequamur.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

The Middleton Guardian and County Express laughed (if a news- 
paper may be said to laugh) at the absurd prospectus which it said some 
wag had put forth as a hoax, or a burlesque, upon one of Mr. Morriston’s 
stale election squibs. But the red editor was mistaken ; for a fortnight 
after the appearance of the preliminary announcement, out -came the 
Middleton Star with twice as many advertisements as the Guardian had 
ever had, three times as much local news, two columns more leading 
articles ; and the sale was enormous. Unfortunately, however, the press 
upon which it was printed broke down long before the demand was ex- 
hausted, and all the smiths and all their men could not put the Columbian 
together again in time for carrying on the publication for that week ; 
so the Middletonians, thirsting for freedom and the Middleton Star, had 
to be content with the precious draught which had already flowed from 
the first free press in the district, and wait until time should bring round 
another week and another issue of the new journal. 

On the whole, Mr. Morriston’s newspaper bore out his great promises 
and was, in some respects, equal to the high standard he had set up for his 
guide. But there were some exaggerations of style in the leaders, the 
reports of local occurrences were almost too faithful, and too great a scope 
had been allowed to several correspondents, who revelled in their newly 
acquired freedom and in Mr. Morriston’s new type to an extent that 
threatened the peace of Middleton and the utter annihilation of the Queen’s 
English ; for Mr. Morriston was too honest to alter a word in the epistles 
of his correspondents. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Julius Jennings at the close of publication day, after 
supping with Mr. Morriston and Mrs. Gompson, “the paper has succeeded 
beyond my most sanguine expectations ; the paragraph concerning the 
Ebenezer chapel re-union has given great pleasure to many persons.” 

“T am glad to hear it, Mr. Jennings ; I think we'll have to make you 
editor in a short time, if you continue to write so well as you have done 
in that paragraph.” 

“T hear ¢hat quack doctor has been taking you under his protection, 
brother, to-day—he intends to sell Middleton Stars and Oriental pills. I 
would stop that if I were in your position,” said Mrs. Gompson, carefully 
mixing three glasses of grog and putting an extra dose of spirit into 
her own tumbler. 
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“T would indeed, sir,” said Jennings, “his friendship will not add to 
our respectability. 

“Oh, I don't think he will do us any harm,” said Mr. Morriston ; 
“we don’t countenance him, you know.” 

“ You know best, sir, certainly,” said Jennings, “ but don’t you think 
a newspaper takes its character a good deal from its supporters ?” 

“ There is something in that,’ was Mr. Morriston’s reply. 

Mrs. Gompson thought there was a great deal in it ; but Mr. Morris- 
ton seemed to think there was more in the paper itself, for during 
this conversation he was looking at it, page after page, with the most 
fixed attention ; and the thought passed through his mind that here was 
fame and fortune, here was power and position ; and then he began to 
think about Jacob as he had never thought of him before. Jacob should 
be well educated, Jacob should be trained up as a writer, Jacob should be 
the proprietor of the Middleton Star in the coming days when it was to 
be an established property, and a powerful organ: and building a variety 
of other castles in the air, Mr. Morriston, from sheer exhaustion, bodily 
and mentally, fell asleep and dreamed his castles into substantial edifices. 

“ Fast asleep ; he has over-exerted himself,” said Jennings. 

“He has indeed,” murmured Mrs. Gompson. “I wonder if Susan is 
fast asleep ; I should say now, if conscience is what it pretends to be, she 
will not have much sleep just now. 

“‘[—I—agree with you Mrs. Gompson,” said Jennings, but there was 
a slight tremor in his voice. 

“Going out unprotected to marry a man in America—marry indeed !’ 
continued Mrs. Gompson with a palpable sneer ; “does she think he will 
have her after such a breach of female delicacy? does she really think so, 
Mr. Jennings?” 

‘Well, I suppose she does,” said Jennings ; “ when does she sail ?” 

“The day after to-morrow ; she is in Liverpool, I suppose, to-night,” 
was Mrs. Gompson’s reply. “Ah, she’s making herself too cheap for an 
honourable man, and I say he’ll never have her—never,” said the virtuous 
and high-minded Mrs. Gompson, stooping to pick up the paper which had 
dropped from Mr. Morriston’s hands—“ never.” 

“What was that?” exclaimed Jennings between his teeth, and rising 
to his feet with a frightened look. 

“Lor bless us, what was what?” asked Mrs. Gompson. 

“That voice,” said Jennings, looking round fearfully. 

“ What voice ?” inquired Mrs. Gompson. 

“Did you not hear a voice repeat never, after you?” said Jennings, 

assuming something of his usual manner again. 

“No! how absurd you talk,” said Mrs. Gompson, “I only heard my- 

self say ‘ never,’ and I say so still.” 
“Past eleven and a cloudy night,” cried the watchman without, and 
Jennings started again, spilling his brandy and water as he was about to 
drink ; but when the watchman tried the door, he said “all right ;” and 
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at the same moment a gust of wind moaned round the house, and shook 
the door as it passed and carried the watchman’s cry into the adjoining 
street. 

“You are ill,” said Mrs. Gompson to Jennings. “I declare this 
newspaper has knocked everybody up. Finish your grog, and let us say 
good-night.” 

Jennings said he did not feel well, and would go home; and soon 
afterwards he was out in “the cloudy night’ accordingly. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IN WHICH JACOB MAKES THE ACQUAINTANCE OF SPENZONIAN WHIFFLER. 


Earty the next morning after his arrival at Cartown, Jacob was 
awakened by a noise of thumping, and plunging, and knocking,. and 
scrubbing, and scouring. When he had dressed, and was descending the 
stairs, he was saluted by a rough push from a side door and an excla- 
mation of: “ Now you, sir, can’t you keep to the right when you see 
that the other side’s wet?” And on turning round he met the gaze of 
Dorothy Cantrill, who, wrapped up to the neck in an immense coarse 
apron, and with her arms black and bare, glared at him furiously, for a 
moment, and then went on rubbing the brass round a bed-room key-hole 
with an energy quite unnecessary upon such a trifle of metal. A boy, 
coming up-stairs, in corduroy clothes (ornamented with brass buttons, 
and made something after the fashion of Harlequin’s suit) almost ex- 
ploded, in apparently desperate efforts to keep down a strong exercise 
of his risible faculties; and looking at Jacob several times, over his 
shoulder, blew out his cheeks, held his stomach, and stooped downwards, 
as if with great effort, to intimate that he was very much tickled and 
delighted at Dorothy’s conduct. 

“ Now then, you Whiffler, have you brought that brush,” cried Dorothy, 
dashing out upon Whiffler, when he reached the landing, and seizing the 
brush in question ; “now fetch me a pail :” whereupon Whiffler, leaping 
down six stairs at a time and turning a somersault at the bottom, for 
Jacob’s edification, disappeared somewhere at the back of the house. 

Below stairs Jacob found his new abode in extraordinary disorder. It 
was just as though the whole of the furniture had been having one of 
those midnight revels which you will read of in Andersen’s fairy tales, and 
had been transfixed in their unlawful positions by some angry magician. 
Chairs were locked in fond embraces, or standing upside down in the 
most careless way ; tables were making love to arm chairs, and ornaments 
of every description had been romping on the sofa ; a little jaunty stand 
was perched upon a sideboard and had no doubt been petrified, in the 
very act of shouting hurrah and crowing over the rest of his less nimble 
friends. There was a great patch of black on the hearth, and the poker 
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and tongs had turned white with rage (or whitening) at the conduct of 
a tea kettle that was quietly emptying itself upon them, having tipped 
forward, in consequence of the fall of a few red cinders, which hissed 
in the water beneath, an additional insult to the fire-irons. 

Jacob had hardly time to note all this, ere Dorothy, with a female 
lieutenant, entered the room. Her first inquiry was had Jacob any eyes. 
Jacob said he had, and so he thought had somebody else, for Whiffler 
was peeping round the door at him with a most unmistakable pair of 
optical brilliants. 

“Well and couldn’t you see that kettle, young sir?” said Dorothy, 
seizing the offending vessel and thrusting it deep down amongst the cinders. 
“It’s well lads should come to school to learn something ; it’s precious 
little sense or manners they are born with ; getting up at five o'clock on a 
cleaning morning, without why or wherefore, or by your leave or warning. 
Here, Whifiler, take this young gentleman out into the fields till I’ve 
done, and don’t stand grinning there or I'll polish your buttons till the 
brass shames your brazen face.” 

Now, Master Jacob, this serves you right, said a still small voice 
emanating from Jacob’s conscience. It was only yesterday that you 
kissed Susan Stimson and promised never to forget her, and it was only 
last evening that you did something worse than forgetting her: you only 
remembered her to think how lucky you were in having so soon 
partially replaced her by another kind-hearted woman, who would, you 
felt sure, be a second Susan to you. Now be warned, Jacob ; make new 
friends if you like, and as many as you like, but prize the old and tried 
ones, and never let the new ones thrust them from their places in the 
deepest recesses of your heart. 

“ Here, don’t stand staring there,” said Whiffler, handing Jacob his 
cap, “ain’t you agoin in forarun. I'll bet a stoney fox-eye and a lumbo 
to thirty commonies that I beat you at a hop, skip, and jump ;” and away 
went Whiffler from the back door, up the garden path and over the rail- 
ings at the end, into the open meadows. But Jacob was too much 
surprised and bewildered at the events of the preceding ten minutes to 
start after him ; so Whiffler came back again. 

“Don’t get a minding her, bless you, she'll be as good as pie, after 
the first round of toast, and better than duck and green peas, when the 
school bell rings: now, ain't you in for a lark—up, up, up, up, up, up,” 
went on this volatile youth, and every time he said “up” he leapt over his 
own head, concluding by striking a circus attitude and kissing the tips of 
his fingers to Jacob, a couple of poplar trees, and six gooseberry bushes ; 
after which he assumed a quieter manner and conducted himself more 
rationally. 

“ And are you one of the boarders?” inquired Jacob. 

“Am I? ain't I? that’s all.” answered Whiffler. 

“ But are you really?” said Jacob doubtingly. 

“ You're another,” was all the somersault-thrower said, but he looked 
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up into Jacob’s face with such a thoroughly good natured smile that 
Jacob could not feel offended. 

“A boarder, mister—I beg your pardon, who have I the honour of 
addressing—what name, sir?” said the nimble youth, throwing his head 
aside, sticking his arms akimbo, and looking excessively funny. 

“Jacob Morriston,” said Jacob laughing. 

“Well, Mister Jacob—any relation to Morrison’s pills #—no offence.” 

“ Morriston—Morriston, is my name,” said Jacob. 

“Well, Mister Morriston—now I'll tell you the sort of boarding this 
cheild would like. I should like, this ere werry moment, to be a boarding 
of a pirate ship with two broadswords—my stars !—and blue fire—my 
eye !—and a phantom bark at the back, and five and twenty bally gals in 
buck musling—that’s your time of day,” said Whifiler, with svitable 
pantomime ; concluding his brief sketch of the height to which his ambi- 
tious hopes soared, by conducting an imaginary sword encounter with au 
imaginary foe, and exclaiming, when the said foe was supposed to have 
fallen, weltering in his blood, “Death to the traitors—Old England for 
ever!” which patriotic and loyal sentiment he followed up by whistling 
“God save the Queen” in the highest key ever attempted by whistler, or 
Whiffler, before or since. Then, as though he had done and said nothing 
at all unusual, he became something like a natural specimen of juvenile 
human nature again, and commented thus upon the outline of fame and 
glory which he had drawn: “But there ain’t no such luck at present, 
mister. I must be content to learn my verbs and adjectives—English 
grammar is the art of speaking and writing the English language with 
propriety. But never mind, wait a wee, as Scotchy Farlane, the Athenian 
Hercules, used to say when Scotch Jessie, the Zephyr of the Arena, was 
a fetching of him home from the ‘Arena’s Retreat—licensed to be 
drunk on the premises’—wait a wee.” 

“You're a very queer fellow,” said Jacob, “I can’t make you out. 
But since you have asked me mine, tell me your name.” 

“ Spenzonian Whiffler—they used to call me Spen Whiff for short, 
and Spen for shorter,” replied the boy. 

“ Why your name is as funny as you are,” said Jacob. 

“Well, it belonged to a funny fellow, you see. I was christened after 
my great grandfather, who turned fivaand-forty somersaults at a stretch 
and died at Drewry Lane, through a swallowing of a red hot poker when 
a playing Pantaloon, which he was obliged to take up with in his old age,” 
replied Whiffler. 

“Why, he must have been mad to have done such a thing.” 

“What, as play Pantaloon?” inquired the descendant of the unfor- 
tunate pantomimist. 

“No, no—mad to put a red hot poker in his mouth,” said Jacob. 

“Nonsense, it wasn’t real, of course. Don’t you know?—poker, 
wooden property, painted red at the end, sometimes used in conjuring 
trick, made like a telescope.” 
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“How long have you been here then?” inquired Jacob. 

“ Well I’m a going in fifteen now,” said Whiffler, knitting {his brows 
and losing himself for a moment apparently in deep thought—“and I 
made my first pot-hook when I was about fourteen.” 

“ Where did you make it ?” asked Jacob. 

“Tn the last desk but one.” 

“ What, here, at Cartown ?” 

“‘ Rather,” said Whifiler ; “ I never made any nowhere else.” 

‘“* Where does your father live ?” asked Jacob. 

“T don’t think I have one—at least Petroski said I hadn't, nor a 
mother neither,” was Whiffler’s reply. 

* And who’s Petroski?” 

“Ah, Pet; he was the India-rubber Wonder, and a wonder and a 
wonner he was too ; he could do everything—the dagger trick, the globes, 
the stilts, the tight-rope, the bottle feat ; but he left the circus and came 
here as clown in the ‘Fairy Diamonds or the Demons of Domingoe,’ a 
comic Christmas pantomime performed at Cartown for a whole week, two 
Christmases ago—but he’s dead ; poor Pet, poor old fellow,” said Spen 
Whilfler with. evident feeling ; but he was too full of mother wit and 
good humour for sadness to leave more than a momentary impression 
upon his features—sorrow glided over his face like a cloud flitting across 
a sunny landscape, leaving no mark behind it. 

“ What made him die? how did it happen?” inquired Jacob, beginning 
to feel himself very much interested in his new and strange companion. 

“He died chiefly through want of breath, after playing for a week and 
getting no salary, the treasury being done up; and poor Pet, not being 
able to get either beef or brandy, soon lost his breath. It didn’t matter 
so much about me, he used to say, I should live to be the pride of the 
profession ; and here I am a learning of nouns, as if it mattered to me 
whether a chair is a noun or a pronoun, or anythin’ else, for the matter 
of that. But Ill try, Pll try; for poor old Pet cried with delight when 
Mr. Spawling said he would take me and teach me—Pet didn’t like the 
idea of me a coming to grief as he had done. So at last he said I 
wasn’t to be the pride of the profession as a sprite or nothing of that 
sort, but as an ornament to society. Poor old Pet—a pretty ornament 
I shall be.” 

“Then you have no friends,” said Jacob, in a softer voice than that 
in which he had previously spoken. 

“No; that’s it, you see, only Mister Spawling ; and I can’t find it in 
my heart to run away when he is so kind to me. And there’s something 
else—do you believe in ghosts, Mister Jacob ?” 

“ Here, call me Jacob—not Mister, and I’ll call you Spen,” said Jacob. 

“Well then, Jacob, do you believe in ghosts ?” 

“No! I never saw one,” Jacob replied. 

“Well I have,” went on Whiffler. “Tl tell you; but it is a secret, 
you know. I started to run away one night—I couldn’t help it—I 
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dropped a little bundle of clothes out of the window, and then dropped 
myself after them. The moon was a shining bright, and when I got to 
the churchyard, yonder, I saw Petroski’s ghost.” 

“No!” said Jacob, looking round as if he feared the India-rubber 
man was bounding along behind him. 

“T did, right over his grave, a signifying with its hands that I was 
to go back, and not to be an ungrateful rascal as I was. I thought it was 
a sort of moonbeam at first ; but no—it was poor old Pet; and I went 
back again, and got in without disturbing anybody.” 

Thus for fully two hours the two boys walked and talked, until they 
were tolerably well acquainted with each other’s history ; and Jacob did 
not fail to discover frequent glimpses of the generous nature that lurked 
beneath the tricks and grins of the pantomimist and circus boy. In 
addition to what has already transpired, in the conversation which I have 
reported to my readers, Jacob learnt that Spen Whiffler had come to 
Cartown with a company of pantomimists, half-circus, half-theatrical, who 
had been brought together by an over-speculative country manager, who, 
when business was bad, had shamefully deserted them. Mr. Spawling 
had been their chief supporter; having treated a large number of his 
boys to the pit on two occasions, and otherwise assisted the treasury. 
Some of the school committee had disapproved of this encouragement 
of the play. Nevertheless, when Mr. Spawling heard that Petroski 
was dying, he lost no opportunity of administering to his comfort. 

‘** A friend came at last, 
Who had heard of Pet’s fate ; 


He approached his straw pallet, 
But ah! ’twas too late,” 


sung the dying clown, in feeble notes, in reply to Mr. Spawling’s first 
act of generosity, and he retained his quiet cheerfulness to the last, more 
especially when Mr. Spawling responded to the clown’s appeal in behalf 
of the boy, Spen, whom he was anxious should be put in the way of 
getting a living apart from the saw-dust, and out of the glare of the foot- 
lights. Then he repeated the words of his favourite old song, and said 
Mr. Spawling was in time ; and thus the poor clown passed away, leaving 
Spen Whiffler, as Spen Whiffler remarked at the close of the narration, 
“a bigger orphan than ever, and a blubbering orphan too.” 

By this time the two boys had reached the edge of Cartown dale, a 
valley that Whiffler said reminded him of nothing so much as a scene in 
a London pantomime, in which he had played a sprite for so many nights 
running that he could not tell how many. But never in any theatre, 
except in Nature’s play-house, had there been such a scene as that valley of 
Cartown, which opened up at the feet of Jacob and Whiffler, like a real 
glimpse of fairy-land ; a valley studded with alabaster rocks jutting out 
from clumps of green foliage, with a rippling river running down the 
centre, and a cottage by the side of a white road that went winding 
along with the brook till both were lost in a wood. 
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“This is what I like,” said Jacob; “is it not grand? Don’t you 
feel as if you could leap with joy and fly over to the other side, or roll 
down into the brook below ?” 

“ Ah, that would be a trick indeed. I’d make a fortune in a twelve- 
month if I could; Mr. Spawling should ride in his carriage, and I'd 
build a monument to Pet, as high as the church, and I'd pay for no end 
of people to go into no end of circuses and theatres,” was Spen’s reply. 

And Jacob felt that there was something within him which made 
him superior to Whiffler, who evidently did not enter into his enthu- 
siastic feelings of admiration of the gorgeous scene before them. Whilst 
Jacob was up in the sky of wonder, Whiffler was in the ring amongst the 
saw-dust. At least such a thought passed through Jacob’s mind ; and yet 
the two boys mutually felt, as only boys can feel on so short an acquaint- 
ance, a deep sympathy with each other, and before they reached home again 
they were fast friends. 

Well, and what when they did reach home again, as they now called 
Spawling’s? Well, everything was in astonishing order. The wrathful 
magician had released the chairs and tables, and brought down the 
bumptious little stand from the sideboard ; and in fact everything was 
the pink of neatness. Cups and saucers shone on a large quantity of 
white table cloth ; Mr. Spawling was sitting reading in his arm-chair ; 
and Dorothy was cutting a pile of white bread and butter, and watching 
at the same time an egg-glass, from the top into the bottom of which 
the sand was running in a little golden stream. 

Whiffler (after changing his Harlequin jacket for a loose blouse) took 
his seat meekly at the bottom corner of the table and Dorothy requested 
Jacob to sit on the other side, at the corner nearest Mr. Spawling, who 
looked up and said he hoped Spenny had shown Master Morriston the 
beauties of the country, and that he had not been guilty of any absurd 
tricks. Jacob said his companion had been very kind, and accompanied 
by some other common-place remarks breakfast was finished ; shortly after 
which Whiffler quietly disappeared, and almost immediately upon his 
disappearance the schuui bell began to ring, so furiously, at first, as to be 
quite startiing, and then becoming slower and slower and softer and softer 
till at last it stoppea ; whereupon Mr. Spawling put down his book, 
and the master and the new pupil went to the school. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SCHOOL HOURS AND AFTER SCHOOL. 

Some day or other I may give to the world a sketch of Cartown school 
and its scholars ; but as so many persons, matters, and things, all of more 
or less interest, seem to be crowding themselves into my canvas, I shall 
leave my readers to imagine the public school at Cartown into just such 
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an educational establishment as they think it ought to be, or might be, 
premising, by the way, that Jacob was Mr. Spawling’s first boarder, and 
that the advertisement which that gentleman sent to Middleton was the 
first announcement Mr. Spawling had made of his intention to take 
boarders. And I must not omit to say, with regard to the school, that 
Mr. Spawling’s pupils were a tolerably happy family, as well they might 
be under the beneficent rule of a master who did his best to make the 
lads happy as well as learned ; in which praiseworthy effort he succeeded 
so well that a holiday was considered a calamity by every individual 
scholar, the stupid boy who always mistook verbs for nouns, and sub- 
traction for multiplication, included. 

Spen Whiffler was the low comedy boy, the merriman, the Touchstone 
of the school. He could do as many funny tricks on his slate as he could 
cut queer capers in the play-ground. Once he had had a fight with the 
tall boy from the country, who came a long distance, every day, to school, 
in company with a gingham bag (on the exterior of which there was a 
big grease spot, suggestive of fat meat and bread in addition to the long 
eared spelling book and grammar) ; the tall boy had never been able to 
hit Spen once, whilst Spen, on the contrary, contrived to knock his man 
down, and when his man was down, Spen turned a somersault over his 
prostrate form, and then striking an attitude after the fashion of St. George 
at the death of the dragon in the circus, he put one foot upon the tall boy’s 
stomach, and varying the St. George and the dragon business, crowed for 
all the world like a cock, upon which the tall boy from the country could 
not restrain his laughter, and a lasting friendship was thereupon cemented. 

One day at school was very much like another. All the year round 
the reading and writing and ciphering, and spelling, and dictation, went 
on with little variety, save now and then when the master delivered 
a short lecture from his desk, or the mapping day came round, as it did 
every first and last Friday in every month. One of the most agreeable 
things, on mapping day, was the getting out into the yard to mix Indian 
ink at the pump ; not that the boys, as I have already intimated, disliked 
the school, but there was some mysterious charm in being outside the 
school before the bell rang for departure—everything was so quiet and 
strange, and the hum and buz of spelling and learning lessons came 
through the windows, and increased the sense of freedom to those with- 
out. Mapping was a branch of education in which only a few of the 
elder boys were instructed, and it was carried on in a special little room 
behind the master’s desk. There was a door at the back, mostly open, 
and in the yard there was a pump with the water dripping from the leaden 
spout, and making pleasant pattering music in a small trough below. 
Sometimes, when Jacob and Spen were out here together, the Indian ink, 
used for making the mountains and rivers in “The Land of Palestine” 
and “The British Islands,” and the Prussian blue for colouring the sea 
to the extent of half an inch all round these said countries, required more 
mixing than usual, the operation being varied by Spen’s tricks and queer 
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sayings. But if Spen began these ten minutes as merriman or Touch- 
stone, he frequently became more like Jaques than the wearer of the cap 
and bells, before the ink was considered sufficiently black for the little 
wavy rivers, and the blue became sufficiently blue for the half-inch sea. 
More than once, he sat on the edge of the trough and wondered where 
everybody would be in ten years, and especially whether, after such a 
lapse of time, he would be mixing ink to mark the Nile on a sheet of 
cartridge paper, or whether he would be mixing colour to blacken his own 
eyebrows, and to redden his own cheeks. 


In the evenings, after school, Mr. Gregory Spawling frequently 
walked out with Jacob, whose natural love of the beautiful he would 
stimulate by disquisitions on form, and explanations of the peculiar charms 
of different landscapes, often illustrating his remarks by quotations from 
Shakespeare, to which Jacob always listened with a more marked and in- 
terested attention than he ever gave to the laws of arithmetic. And then 
Mr. Spawling would tell Jacob all that was known about Shakespeare 
and other great authors, never forgetting to point some good moral from 
their lives for Jacob’s especial benefit. Jacob might have noticed, had 
he been sufficiently learned, that his schoolmaster was particularly well 
acquainted with all the old dramatists, and that in quoting them he exer- 
cised a wonderful tact in bringing forth gems from the filth of such 
gifted writers as Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Let me give you an instance of this walking and talking, this 
marking of “each memorable scene,” and holding “ poetic talk between.” 
The master and his pupil are looking down upon a wood with a wreath 
of blue smoke curling up above the trees. 

“ How is it now,” said the schoolmaster, “that smoke which is usually 
so offensive and disagreeable (you will have noted it at Middleton) should 
be accounted so picturesque and beautiful, and such an addition to a land- 
scape as we see it now ?” 

“Tt does look beautiful here, sir,” said Jacob. 

“With what a grace it mounts upwards, and then spreads like an 
ethereal mist over the foliage.” 

“And the colour, sir, is almost like the sky yonder—smoke is very 
different at Middleton.” 

“It not only pleases the eye, you will feel, Jacob; it gives you a 
sort of soothing sensation to look upon the landscape, which you would 
not have were there no smoke. Do you perceive that, Jacob ?” 

“T think I do, sir, I like it I hardly know why ; perhaps it is because 
there is a cottage below ?” 

“There is a great deal in that, Jacob—everything, I may say. And let 
me ask you not to let a trivial circumstance like this pass over without 
inquiry. When a thing gives you pleasure, analyze the cause and inves- 
tigate your own feelings about it. Now my opinion about this wreath of 
smoke on the tree-tops is that there is more of the practical than the 
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poetical about it, more of the matter-of-fact than the spiritual. There is 
an inherent love of home amongst us English ; and I think we associate 
the smoke, as you have well suggested, with the comfortable hearth at the 
foot of the chimney whence it arises ; we link with it, if I may so speak, 
that traditional notion about the purest love, the most complete happi- 
ness being found in a cottage, the cottage of content, where there is no 
ambition beyond the possession of the common necessaries of life and an 
honest name. Beware of ambition, Jacob; beware of building your 
hopes on one object, be that what it may ; and remember that the bless- 
ings of contentment—the truest happiness in this world—are oftener 
found in an humble cottage, such as that amongst the trees below us, 
than in the palaces and mansions of the great. I have seen the world, 
Jacob ; I have passed through the fire and I know how fiercely it burns,” 
and the old man sighed and changed the subject. 

From these evening walks Spen was for some time excluded. Whether 
it was out of deference to Jacob, who was to be looked upon with more 
consideration than Spen, or whether Dorothy wanted Spen to run errands, 
or what the reason was I cannot say; but when Jacob asked that Spen 
might accompany them the schoolmaster seemed pleased at the request 
and complied with it immediately. And so these three had long happy 
walks together in the evenings, and upon these occasions Spen conducted 
himself with great propriety, never doing anything in the tumbling way, 
beyond thinking about it sometimes. One evening, instead of a ramble, 
Mr. Spawling invited the two boys into his own room, a mark of esteem 
hitherto shown to no one. 

This little sanctum adjoined Mr. Spawling’s bedroom, and it was looked 
upon as sacred, Dorothy never having dared to have “a regular turn out” 
there, as she had on cleaning days in other parts of the house. She had 
been forbidden to touch a book, or a paper, or to interfere with anything 
beyond the mere ordinary sweeping and cleaning. Notwithstanding, the 
room looked tidy and comfortable. The furniture was by no means mag- 
nificent : it consisted, in chief, of a table, on which lay several books and 
manuscripts ; a set of book-shelves, tolerably well stocked with the works 
of a multitude of authors ; a small stand on which stood a bust of Shake- 
speare ; a fat arm chair; two other chairs from the bed-room—one for 
Jacob and one for Spen ; and an old-fashioned sofa. Several engravings 
and other pictures adorned the walls : there was a portrait of somebody as 
Hamlet, and somebody as Coriolanus, and a water colour drawing of some- 
body else as Romeo. There were the portaits of two ladies, one as Desde- 
mona and the other as Rosalind. Jacob did not know who these persons 
were, and indeed he did not know whether the last mentioned was in- 
tended for a boy or a young lady, and he did not ask. Mr. Gregory 
Spawling knew, and Spenzonian Whiffler knew—had not Spen seen 
many ladies dressed up as boys both in the circus and in the theatre? But 
even Spen Whiffler, who was so learned in these matters, did not know 
that the water colour drawing was a portrait of Mr. Gregory Spawling, and 
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that when he played Romeo he was really to have been married to the young 
lady who played Juliet (the same young lady who was depicted as Rosalind), 
and that she died two days before the one fixed for the wedding. Indeed, 
nobody in Cartown, or Middleton, nor all through the Midland Counties, 
north and south, knew this. Even the school committee knew nothing 
of it, because Mr. Gregory Spawling had been recommended to them by a 
lord, a real live lord, who had said nothing about Mr. Spawling ever having 
been an actor, but had spoken of him in the highest terms in which one 
man could speak of another, especially when the one speaking was a lord 
and the other an ordinary mortal. But let me not call Mr. Spawling (there 
was a different name under the portrait of the actor as Romeo) an ordinary 
mortal. He was something more than that. He could look back and 
remember many busy scenes in which he had been famous; he could 
remember being the observed of all observers, and he could remember the 
music of the cheers of thousands of admirers who applauded him to the 
echo, and would have him return to receive their congratulatory and ad- 
miring plaudits at the close of some famous play in which he was the 
chief actor. 

Jacob and Spen spent a most delightful evening with their master 
who read to them from some of his choicest books. After the gems of 
one or two prose works had been read and commented upon, and the kind 
schoolmaster had made Proverbs and the Psalms read very differently to 
what they had ever sounded either to Jacob or Spen, the latter ventured 
to ask if Mr. Spawling would be kind enough to read from Shakespeare, 
whereupon the old man brought forth a thick volume, the pages of which 
were marked all over with notes, and some of the passages were scored out 
altogether, and he read from “ As You Like It,” calling Jacob’s attention 
to its exquisite and perfect descriptions of scenery, and instancing how the 
poet had often said more in one line than they had said in all their 
conversations. To Spen he pointed out the real humour of Touchstone, 
showing him that fun did not consist in standing upside-down or making 
queer grimaces. And then he read the famous soliloquy of Jaques, and 
the song Amiens sings in the same act, at which Spen remembered poor 
Petroski and Jacob thought of Susan. 


**Though, though the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp, 
As friend remembered not.” 


* And there’s another friend I have not remembered,” said Jacob as he 
was taking off his boots in the kitchen. 

“ Oh, indeed, and who may that be?” inquired Dorothy, accompanying 
her interrogation with the music of two knitting needles. 

“Who may what be?” asked Jacob. 
“The other friend you have forgotten.” 
“Did I say I had forgotten one ?” 
“ Of course you did.” 
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“Well then, you see, I did not intend to say so,” said Jacob, looking 
up after he had put on his slippers. 

“Only a rehearsing your own thoughts, Jacob, eh?” said Spen. 

“That’s just it,” said Jacob. 

“Well, good night,” said Spen; “the best of friends must sever—I 
cannot always be with you—ajoo! ajoo!” and Spen with his left hand 
theatrically covering his eyes, and his right extended to its utmost, with 
a short six in a long candlestick at the end of it, marched off to bed. 

“You're a strange boy, Master Jacob,” said Dorothy, when Spen had 
disappeared, “to be talking about somebody and not to know you was.” 

“But I did know,” said Jacob, “and yet I do not know the friend— 
that’s queerer still, is it not? I’ve seen her many times, and yet don’t 
know her.” 

“Her, her—oh, that’s it, is it, Master Jacob,” and Dorothy elevated 
the first finger of her right hand and laughed. 

“Yes, her, her, Dorothy—oh, if you only knew her—” 

“Though, though the waters warp, 


Thy sting is not so sharp, 
As friend remembered not ;” 


and away Jacob marched to the staircase. 

“Why, I declare you will soon be as bad as Whiffler. Well I told 
master he’d contaminate any boarders as came here, with his nonsense. 
But talking of friends, Jacob, and ers, I am going, or I hope to go, to see a 
friend on Saturday and stay till Monday. And if I might make so bold 
as to ask you home with me, Master Morriston, for two days.” 

“What, amongst the trees yonder, Dorothy ?” 

“Yes, where Will Tunster took me up.” 

“Oh, I should like it above everything,” said Jacob. 

“T have took the liberty to ask master already, and you see I can go 
better with taking you than if you stayed behind, because of the work. 
You won’t mind leaving Spen for two days, eh? I promise you a nice 
companion.” 

“ Well, I'll go—and thank you,” said Jacob: and the image of the 
beautiful face that had looked out of the factory window floated, a second 
time, into Jacob’s memory, with the song of Amiens. 


CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH JACOB MAKES A DISCOVERY, AND HAVING SATISFIED HIMSELF THAT 
HE IS NOT DREAMING, IS DANGEROUSLY HAPPY IN THE SOCIETY OF 
LUCY CANTRILL. ; 


Saturpay morning arrived, and as the distance to Dorothy’s home 
was only a few miles, Jacob and Mr. Spawling’s housekeeper set out to 
walk and Spen Whiffler started with them, “just to see them off,” as he 
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said. And something else accompanied them—the calm thoughtfulness, 
the brooding over the decay of the year, that will journey with you on 
such an autumnal morning as that upon which this little party set forth. 
The first dead leaves had fallen, and they lay solemnly on the road with 
big tears of dew upon them, as though the genius of the time had wept 
at the work he was commencing. There was a settled calm in the air, a 
death-like stillness—the year was beginning to die, and nobody could 
help feeling the effect of that solemn truth. 

“Why, what a party we are,” said Spen, who was the first to speak, 
“we might be going to a funeral—we should just be the party to come 
on with the coffin in Richard the Third.” 

“We do seem dull,” said Dorothy, “I hope nothing’s going to 
happen.” 

“ Something is,” said Jacob smiling. 

“What? what is?” asked Dorothy. 

“The year is going to die,” said Jacob. 

“Lor, how you startle any one, Master Jacob.” 

“This kind of morning gives one that sort a feeling as the slow and 
trembling music does, afore the villain enters, or when he’s a groping about 
the stage with a dark lantern and a dagger,” said Spen, bending his head 
and feeling his way in unreal darkness. 

“There’s something very grand, very beautiful about it to me, Spen,”” 
said Jacob; “the leaves fell, like they are beginning to fall now, when 
my poor mother died, and the sun set earlier than usual, and there were 
no stars; it seemed as if the world was going to die. But I love the 
autumn for all that ; I feel nearer my poor mother when the leaves are 
falling, and I know that the Spring will come some day.” Jacob had 
stopped whilst he was talking, as if unconscious of the presence of his 
friends, and he blushed afterwards as though ashamed of being carried 
away by his feelings and caught in the act. 

“Bravo! bravo!” exclaimed Spen ; “why, you could play Hamlet— 
‘To be or not to be, that is the question.’” 

“Let us stop this—give us a somersault, Spen, or set us a back,” said 
Jacob, with a palpable attempt to evade the current of his thoughts, and 
be merry. 

“T could’lt do it, as the gedleman in the stocks said when told to 
blow his dose and speak blainly,” replied Spen, affecting a severe cold in 
the head. 

“Then give us a recitation, Spen,” said Jacob. 

Spen, pulling a lock of hair over his forehead, and assuming a serio- 
comic attitude, said his dabe was Dorbal on the Grabian hills, and that 
if ’twere done it were well it were done quickly ; for there stood Eliza on 
the wood-crown’d height, and all the world was a stage, the men and 
women merely a weak device of the enemy ; and after he had said many 
other similarly extraordinary things that made Dorothy laugh until she 
was red in the face, he thought it was time he should return: so after 
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going about a quarter of a mile further he shook hands with Jacob and 
Dorothy, reminding them, as he took out his handkerchief and wiped very 
dry tears from each eye, that if cruel fortune should part them, it might 
be for years and it might be for ever, his will would be discovered under 
his pillow, wherein Jacob would be found recorded as his heir; “and 
as for you, Miss Dorothy,” he continued, “you'll find a lock of this ’ere 
hair,” pulling his sandy wig, “wrapped up and deposited at the bottom 
of the old cheenie tea-pot in which you keeps your curl papers. Away 
my children! Bless ye! bless ye!” 

And thus they parted. Dorothy and Jacob continued their walk past 
corn fields and through meadows, by woods and by rivers. On the high- 
way they mei parties of reapers, chiefly sons of “Old Ireland,” with 
reaping hooks tied up in straw-bands; country people going on village 
errands ; tramps who had footed it over nearly every turnpike road in 
England, and other specimens of the great army of strollers for ever 
journeying hither and thither on the highways and »yeways of Britain. 
In an obscure cross-road they passed a gipsy encampment, and Jacob 
thought of his smoke lesson as a white wreath ascended, from a hole in 
the canvas, and went sailing away, over a sea of green and amber, made by 
the leaves of an adjacent wood. Stray donkeys browsed on the green sides 
of the lane beneath the eyes of picturesque juveniles, shaggy and rough 
as the dogs which prowled at their heels. A short distance past the 
encampment the road was crossed by a shallow rippling brook which 
came forth from the wood, and by this stream was a stile through’ which 
Jacob and Dorothy passed to make for the cottage at the other side of 
the wood—the home of the Cantrills. 

A pleasant walk of half an hour (during which Jacob pictured in- 
numerable fairies on the little open glimpses of green that occasionally 
loomed forth between the trees) brought them within sight of Dorothy’s 
home. 

“There now, Master Jacob, I shouldn’t wonder from what you have 
said that you will find somebody here you know, or ‘ know and yet don’t 
know,’ as you say,” said Dorothy, looking at him in somewhat of a 
bantering manner. 

“Nonsense, Dorothy.” 

“But it isn’t nonsense ; did you not say she had golden hair?” 

“Well,” said Jacob, who seemed neither inclined to admit, dispute, or 
argue the point. 

“And a fair round face, just like what a fairy might have.” 

“Well.” — 

“And that when you first saw her you thought she was an angel.” 

“Well.” 

** And that she looked out through the factory window.” 

“ Ah! Dorothy that’s it—we are a long way from the factory here.” 

“Well, well, as you say ; but may not anybody else be a long way 
from Middleton to what they were when you left it,’ Dorothy replied. 
VoL. II. 2a 
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“Yes they might,” said Jacob, “and they might not.” 

“ And you said she sung, oh, I don’t. know how beautifully you said 
she could sing.” 

“Well,” said Jacob. 

“Well, well, listen then, is that as good as the factory angel’s 
singing,” and just as Dorothy opened the little gate at the entrance of 
the garden behind the house, sure enough the sounds of a sweet voice 
came through the open door-way. 

“Tt is! it is!” exclaimed Jacob, seizing Dorothy by the arm and 
stopping her further progress.” 

“ Lor, how you pinch ; for goodness sake, leave go.” 

Jacob, however, detained her, as the music might have done had she 
not been anxious to see her cousin. But their voices had already been 
heard, and Lucy Cantrill stopped her singing and came to the door. For 
a moment Jacob felt as though all the dearest hopes he could possibly 
have, were fulfilled at this vision. In a moment all the longing sensa- 
tions of that last morning in the garden, came back to him; and Jacob, 
who for several years had been drifting into love with a sweet voice, the 
possessor of which he had idealized, found the reality so much more 
beautiful than his own creation, that this boy of sixteen was most unwit- r 
tingly over head and ears in love with Lucy Cantrill, without Lucy being 
a bit the wiser. 

“This is Master Morriston, Lucy,” said Dorothy, whereupon Jacob’s 
angel put out her hand and Jacob floated into the house. He certainly 
did not walk in. It was alladream. The whole affair was unreal. He 
should wake immediately and find himself at Cartown in bed, or lying 
on the bank of the river picturing the big towns it passed miles away 
from Middleton and Cartown. 

“And how’s father?” said Dorothy, sitting down opposite an old 
woman who was seated when they entered. 

“Well, John beant ower well to-day—he’s abed and has been these 
two days,” said Dorothy’s mother, a pleasant-spoken woman who looked 
something over sixty. 

So Dorothy must go up-stairs to see him, and Mrs. Cantrill after tell- 
ing Jacob to make himself at home, and saying how proud she was to see 
him, followed her daughter, leaving Jacob and Lucy together. 

“ Do you like Cartown, Master Morriston ?” said Lucy, in a soft voice, 
after a rather awkward pause. 

“T do, Miss,” said Jacob, and he felt his voice trembling. 

“ Better than Middleton?” inquired Lucy, as she busied herself about 
some household duties. 

“In some respects,” said Jacob, who was getting dreadfully annoyed 
with himself for feeling stupid and unable to talk. 

“You seem tired,” said Lucy, shall I get you a little ale?” 

“Thank you,” said Jacob, and Lucy disappeared behind a pantry 
door and presently came back with the liquor, which Jacob rose and re- 
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ceived, intending to say how sorry he was to trouble her; but, he only 
smiled, looked a trifle sillier than ever (so he thought), and emptied the 
glass, by which time Lucy had gone out into the garden to gather some 
apples. 

Jacob watched her and determined several times to rush out and 
assist her, and determined an equal number of times to do nothing of the 
sort, fearing she would think him bold. Poor Jacob! He little thought 
how indelibly Lucy’s image was impressing itself upon his heart. Some 
of my readers may think Jacob a very silly fellow to permit the impres- 
sion to stamp itself so deeply ; but if they have no memory of a first 
love, they must take into full account all the circumstances connected 
with’ Jacob’s acquaintance with Lucy, and think how he clung to the 
words of hope which were chaunted in the summer days, from the factory, 
after his mother’s death ; and how, some time previously to the vision at 
the factory window, he had selected out one voice and idealized its pos- 
sessor into an image of poetic beauty. 

Lucy was a little older than Jacob, though she did not look it. She 
was just budding into womanhood. Plump yet graceful, she was a model 
of good-nature and beauty. She might have sat for Hebe, or any other 
lovely creature. Round exquisitely moulded arms, with just a dimple 
at the elbow, and a slight dimple everywhere where there is generally 
a projection on the hand ; it might, so far as beauty went, have been the 
arm of our first mother that Jacob watched plucking the apples that 
were dropped into a small woollen apron. The pretty foot and ankle, 
peeping out in a grey stocking and a rather thick shoe, from underneath 
a white petticoat, were not to be disguised by homely worsted or leather ; 
and the wealth of wavy hair that would come undone and fall, in golden 
ripples, over those shoulders which, notwithstanding the dark print dress 
that covered them, you might be sure were white as lillies are. And the 
white and red vying for the mastery in that sweet fair face, and the bright 
grey eyes, sparkling with health—what would not grand city dames have 
given to earry such exquisite colour and such natural brightness into their 
ball-rooms? Why, Lucy Cantrill would have driven a whole city full of 
young men mad, let alone Jacob Morriston who had heard her sing for 
several years and was in love with her, though he knew it not, before 
he saw her face. 

“ Ah bless her, there she be,” said Mrs. Cantrill, her aunt, as she 
entered the room again with Dorothy, and observed Lucy in the garden. 
“She grows more beautiful every hour of the day. Lord ha’ mercy 
on her.” 

“You make too much of her, mother; you'll spoil her if you don’t 
mind,” said Dorothy ; but Jacob thought otherwise, and when the dinner 
came, and the apples were dished up in the shape of dumplings, Jacob 
thought he had never enjoyed anything so much in his life, and making a 
desperate resolve to be himself, he said so ; and, moreover, when Dorothy 
purposely asked “why,” Jacob said because Miss Lucy had gathered the 
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apples, at which, Lucy blushed and Dorothy and her mother laughed 
heartily. 

In the afternoon Jacob, and Lucy, and Dorothy went for a little 
saunter in the wood, and Dorothy soon began to tell Lucy about Jacob’s 
listening to her singing in the factory, and about her having, bit by bit, got 
from him particulars of his seeing Lucy on the morning that he left. And 
she even told Lucy how Jacob had described her: and although Lucy 
laughed and pretended to make fun of it, and although Jacob treated it 
lightly and pretended that he wished Dorothy to hold her peace, Jacob 
felt that Dorothy was placing him under an eternal obligation to her for 
letting Lucy know how long he had known her, as it were ; and Lucy 
was not displeased either ; for what girl could have been displeased at 
such an ingenuous narration ? 

“How do you get on with Dorothy ; don’t you find her very cross 
sometimes?” said Lucy, changing the subject and putting her arm 
through her cousin’s. 

“We get on exceedingly well,” said Jacob. 

“ What, on cleaning days?” said Lucy laughing. 

“Now none of your impudence, Pussy,” said Dorothy ; “everybody 
has their weakness, haven’t they Jacob ?” 

Jacob laughed and said he supposed he had his, and the little rivulet 
that ran by his side seemed to say that it also had its weakness, which 
was to go on for ever chattering over stones, and gliding over mosses. 
Then the path became too narrow for three to walk together; so Susan 
fell behind Jacob and Lucy, and thought what a nice pair they would 
make. There was something noble about Jacob’s appearance, boy as he 
was. Since his illness he had grown rapidly. He was slightly taller than 
Lucy, though of slender build. There was a great contrast between his 
dark thoughtful features, and the fair hopeful and merry face of Lucy, 
who since she had left the factory had, as Mrs. Cantrill said, grown more 
beautiful every day. She wore a straw hat, and a shawl hung carelessly 
over one shoulder. The conversation between her and Jacob was very 
little, so much so that Dorothy remarked that they seemed afraid of each 
other, and wished Spen had come all the way with them, whereupon 
Jacob turned his head and tried to joke Dorothy about her always having 
so much to say ; and after that he spoke more frequently. He told Lucy 
how he had lain in the sun listening to the factory music, and how he 
had often wished he had been compelled to work in the factory ; for it 
seemed to him that there was such a glory in the rattling wheels, such a 
freedom about it, such a pleasure in watching the silk grow, as it were, 
into yards and yards of beautiful cloth. 

“ Ah, Master Morriston, you are very much mistaken,” said Lucy. 
“Sometimes you might like it, when it was winter and there was nothing 
but snow and cold out of doors ; but when the sun was shining and the 
birds singing, to be in the heat and noise, oh, to me, it was like what it 

would be to put a bird in a cage.” 
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“ And yet you could sing, Miss Lucy,” said Jacob looking into her 
face all sorts of unutterable love and admiration. 

*‘ That was all I could do, and I went early in the morning sometimes 
to have the place all to myself to make as much noise as I liked—a bird 
sings in a cage, but it is not pleased to be in the cage.” 

“Then you were glad to leave it,” said Jacob. 

“Yes, but I was sorry at the parting.” 

“ How strange that you should have left so soon after I left Middleton, 
and that we should have come the same way. I am very glad, because 


I seem to have known you so long,” said Jacob, “and I hope to see you 
often, Lucy ;” and immediately he had addressed Lucy so familiarly, he 
| apologized and said Miss Lucy. 

Lucy smiled, and said she did not mind it, and Jacob silently vowed 

: he would ask her to call him Jacob the next time he came to see her, 
, which he meant to do at the earliest possible period. 

It was twilight when they returned to the cottage amongst the sein, 
and they chatted in the kitchen until it was nearly dark. Mrs. Cantrill 
sat in her arm chair near the fire. Dorothy took a seat near the open 

y door, and Jacob sat near Lucy against the window. Everything was 
so quiet and so beautiful. The fire-light flickered on the white-washed 
walls, and there was a slight smell of tar from the recently blackened 
h fire-place, which made the place seem more homely still. Some bright 
5, pans hung over a white dresser, and an old fashioned clock, in a dark 
n oak case, ticked solemnly and peacefully in a corner behind Mrs. Cantrill. 
id Outside the house the trees and shrubs looked dim and shadowy ; a corn- 
18 crake almost kept time with the clock ticking ; and Jacob could not help 
in thinking that here was peace, here was happiness indeed. 
1is 
Y, Lucy felt that Jacob loved her. And when she went into her little 
re room that night she looked into her glass with just a little smile of satis- 
sly faction, and gathered her hair up and tried the effect of wearing it in a 
TY band. Then she let it fall in a cluster down her back, brushed it off her 
ch face entirely, and finally she fastened it up with a comb; and, however 
on she dressed those golden tresses, she looked like one of whom the poet 
ing could not choose but feel that she had reason to fear her own -exceeding 
ucy beauty. 
he “‘ Heaven shield thee for thine utter. loveliness.” 
r it po lap 
h a 
| (To be continued.) 
















































AUTUMN. 


BY S..H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). 


Op Autumn like a gorgeous bride, 
Walks o’er the earth with mingled hues , 
The dead leaves on the breezes ride, 
The evenings swoon o’er radiant dews. 
A cold blue tint is in the sky, 
The evening air is cool and sweet ; 
"Mong trembling trees the robins fly, 
The clouds like sun-fringed mountains meet ! 


Low whispers in the woods are heard— 
They faint along the river's side ; 
The scarlet-tinted leaves are stirred, 
Whose emerald glow with summer died. 
The fields no longer stored with corn, 
Look barren when the sun is low ; 
The leaves are withering on the thorn, 
Like sighs the wind through hedges blow. 


With ruddy sides the fruits are seen, 
The grapes in purple clusters swing ; 
Where vernal beauty long has been, 
No moré the speckled thrushes sing. 
Red berries in the hedgerows hang, 
Like rubies ’tween sere fluttering leaves ; 
The lanes are bare where blackbirds sang, 
When earth was flushed with golden eves ! 


The skies in morning’s early hours, 

Blush like a bride ; the woods seem lone ; 
O’er banks and vales once graced with flowers, 
The wrecks of summer's reign are blown ! 

A stillness broods o’er plain and hill, 
No longer waves the ripened grain : 
No white clouds slumber o’er the rill, 
And earth lies smitten with the rain ! 


The shrill note of the robin starts, 

And breaks the silence of the noon ; 
Alas! like hopes of human hearts, 

The woodland beauties died too soon. 
The sky looks cold as evening dies, 

The winds are moaning on the moor ; 
The mist upon the valley lies, 
Like shroud, now summer’s life is o'er! 


























CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 
BY HERBERT GRAHAM. 


IL. 

PUNISHMENT is a necessary consequence of crime. It is essential to 
the well-being of society that no criminal shall remain unpunished, if the 
crime which he has committed can be clearly proved against him. With- 
out punishment for crimes committed, there could be no safety either to 
life or property ; instead of social order there would be disorder, and the 
great objects contemplated by the formation of a society or state would 
be frustrated. 

Punishment is the penalty which the criminal must pay for trans- 
gressing the laws of the State. These laws are framed for the advantage 
of all the members, and every man, by entering and continuing a member 
of the State, binds himself to respect and obey them. It is in the interest 
and for the good of the State, and its members generally, that punishment 
is inflicted upon criminals. 

The punishment of crime is intended, not only as a penalty inflicted 
upon the criminal for infringing the laws of the State which he has bound 
himself to obey ; but also to serve as a means by which others may be 
deterred from committing similar offences. At the same time, however, 
that the public safety is being secured by the administration of punish- 
ment, the punishment inflicted is, when possible, combined with the 
endeavour to effect the reformation of the offender. 

There are various degrees of punishment. It is either capital, which 
reaches the life of the criminal; or it may consist of a fine, whipping, 
imprisonment, or penal servitude. The extent of the punishment is in 
some cases regulated by statute, and in others it lies at the discretion of 
the judge. The previous character of the offender is taken into account 
when sentence is being passed. If he has been previously convicted of a 
crime and undergone punishment therefor, a greater degree of punishment 
is inflicted upon him than would have been inflicted for a first offence. 
Capital punishment is always regulated by statute. An arbitrary punish- 
ment—one which lies at the discretion of the judge—can never reach 
the life of a criminal : it is never capital. 

There are three classes of criminals: (1) Juvenile ; (2) Casual; and 
(3) Habitual offenders. 

To each of these various classes punishment is awarded in a different 
ratio. The punishment of juvenile offenders is specially regulated by 
statute, which declares that any person under the age of sixteen who shall 
be convicted of any offence before a magistrate or two or more justices of 
the peace in England, and, in Scotland, before any sheriff, or magistrate 
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of a burgh, or police magistrate, in addition to the sentence passed as 
punishment, may be sent to a reformatory school, certified as such under 
the statute referred to, if the directors be willing to receive him, there to 
be detained for a period of not less than two nor more than five years. 
But there must be a previous punishment of not less than fourteen days, 
before he can be sent to a reformatory school. The Secretary of State 
for the Home Department may order the offender to be discharged from 
school. The Treasury defrays the whole or a portion of the cost of the 
care and maintenance of such offenders, at such rate for each as may be 
determined on. The offender, if he abscond from school, or wilfully 
neglect or refuse to abide by the rules thereof, may, by sentence of the 
magistrates referred to, be punished by imprisonment with hard labour 
for any period not exceeding three months. Farther, the Court by which 
the offender is ordered to be detained, may charge the parent or step- 
parent of such offender, if of sufficient ability to bear the same, with a 
sum not exceeding five shillings a week for his support. 

Casual criminals are those who have committed the crime charged 
against them in a fit of intoxication, or in a casual quarrel, or who have 
never previously undergone punishment for any crime. Habitual criminals 
are those who have been previously convicted, and with whom crime has 
become a profession. The punishment inflicted upon casual offenders 
is considerably less rigorous than that inflicted upon habitual criminals 
convicted of the same offence. In carrying out the punishment against 
the former, an opportunity is afforded them of recovering their character, 
and retrieving to some extent the position which they have lost. The 
attempt is also made to reform habitual criminals, but the method at 
present adopted seems to be a complete failure. ‘These men are devoted 
tocrime. The adventure, excitement, and plunder are very attractive to 
them. They associate with men and women to whom these great and 
intolerable crimes are no degradation, and, being nursed in hardship, 
imprisonment does not oppress them. They very much feel long sen- 
tences of penal servitude ; eight, ten, or fifteen years are greatly dreaded 
by them: but we seldom see any moral improvement in them. Their 
conduct in prison is very exemplary : the work they do is well performed, 
and they show that with mild, firm discipline, moderate occupation, and 
a little hope of lessening their term of imprisonment, they can conduct 
themselves with propriety. But they have not abandoned their evil 
habits, nor given up a life of crime. There is no opportunity to steal or 
plunder, and nothing to be gained by it ; the surrender of it for a time is 
only a matter of prudence: it serves their purpose better. As soon as 
ever they get their liberty, they return to their old ways, and become 
much more pernicious and dangerous offenders. No system, except a 
determination to show them that they will never recover their liberty if 
again convicted, will keep them from crime.”* 


* Report on the Gaol of Newgate, 1862, by the Rev. John Davis, M.A., Ordinary 
of Newgate, pp. 8 and 9, 
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de 





Of late, a considerable amount of discussion has taken place on the 
relative merits of penal servitude and transportation, as a punishment for 
habitual offenders. So far as I can learn, penal servitude is a complete 
failure, either as a punishment, or as a means of reforming habitual crimi- 
nals. This is proved by criminal statistics. ‘It is well known to all of 
us who see much of these men that they leave prison with the intention 
of returning as soon as they can to their old habits and pernicious mode of 
living. We are now receiving, at every monthly session, old returned penal 
servitude men, who have been twice or thrice transported. The conduct 
of these men is not bad in prison ; they discharge the duties assigned to 
them with diligence and assiduity, and frequently leave gaol with a good 
prison character ; but they have not reformed, and do not mean to amend 
their ways. They have weighed the results of imprisonment, and are 
content to bear the inconveniences of renewed penal servitude, if again 
detected.”* As a punishment for casual offenders, penal servitude may be 
said to be, on the whole, effective ; but it is not so when applied to habitual 
criminals. There were errors in the system of transportation as formerly 
carried on. The convicts were sent out to the Colonies in numbers bear- 
ing too large a proportion to the free labourers, and so, instead of being a 
blessing, they became a curse to these Colonies. But the system of trans- 
portation, if rightly conducted, would be beneficial to the Colonies as well 
as to this country. Sir Archibald Alison—than whom perhaps there is 
no man living whose opinion on questions of criminal jurisprudence is 
more worthy of attention—says: “The system of transportation was one 
which answered all the purposes of criminal law. It was at once in the 
highest degree deterring to the criminal ; it was attended with the only 
possible chance, and, as experience would show, an extremely favourable 
chance of reformation to the offenders ; and it was a system which, in re- 
gard to irreclaimable criminals, got quit of them by a less cruel and bloody 
process than that of perishing on the scaffold.t We have often heard it 
stated by the advocates of penal servitude, that transportation was a thing 
so horrible, that the country would not be justified in attempting to 
poison its off-shoots with anything of the kind. When I hear these 
remarks made, I often think how little the persons who made them were 
aware of what penal colonies had been in time past. I will just give 
three instances. Rome was founded upon penal servitude ; it was the 
great place to which the criminals of all Italy flocked together, during 
the infancy of the State. The Roman writers called the Roman people 
a Colluvies omnium gentium. ... . America was founded on penal ser- 
vitude. It was the place for above one hundred years to which all the 
criminals of Great Britain were sent. Australia was founded upon penal 
colonies. Above 120,000 criminals had in the last seventy years been 





* Report on the Gaol of Newgate, 1862, p. 5. 
+ Capital punishment was formerly administered for many crimes less serious 
than murder. It is still the statutory punishment for many offences, but very seldom, 
if ever, inflicted unless in cases of murder. 
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sent from Great Britain to that country. And are we to be told gravely 
by men, in this enlightened time, that the system which had made Rome 
the mistress of the world in former times: which had made America, 
which aspires, perhaps not without reason, to be the mistress of the world 
in modern times: which had made Australia destined to be the rival of 
England and America in the South—that the system which had done all 
that was a useless, absurd, and dangerous system, which could produce no 
good in human affairs? The very facts I have mentioned are sufficient to 
show, that if transportation has not succeeded of late years, it could be 
owing to no defect in the system, but was traceable to a misunderstanding 
in regard to the mode of carrying it out In twenty years before 
the gold discoveries, Canada, without convicts, had increased in exports 
from 16 to 22, and in population from 17 to 21; the Cape, in exports, to 
from 21 to 52, and in inhabitants from 47 to 54; but Australia, with 
convicts, had increased in exports to from 4 to 26, and in population from 
27 to 49. Just attend to these facts. What a decided demonstration 
that gives of the superiority of the convict system—lI will not say to the 
system of penal servitude, but to any other system that can be adopted 
for promoting the industry of a colony. It is not hard to trace the reason 
of this superiority. It is simply owing to this: the convicts are persons 
who are maintained by Government ; they do the public works at the 
expense of Government—those great works for the commencement of a 
colony which are necessary to its prosperity. The convicts are put to 
making roads, bridges, harbours, and canals—to all those works which 
provide for means of import and export. The result is that in countries 
where there are convicts to do the public works, the whole industry and 
capital of the population is directed to farm-work, and the private opera- 
tions necessary to render the colonists prosperous. But in countries which 
have not this advantage, more than half—often two-thirds—of the rural 
labour is spent in establishing communication for carrying produce to the 
country, or for transporting what has been produced. In addition to 
that—which is an immense advantage in penal colonies—there is this 
circumstance which is particularly worthy of notice, viz., the great advan- 
tages of what is called the assignment system. It is to the steady pro- 
secution of that system that the real prosperity and great progress of 
Australia is owing. The assignment system is acted upon when convicts 
are chalked out, as it were, for those colonists who require their labour. 
The people who require any such men, go down to the convict ships, get 
a convict, and take him up with them to the woods to be their servants. 
They are first taken to be farm servants. There never was in this world 
a system so adapted to reform men, to weed out from them all their bad 
habits, to train them to habits of industry, and to make them useful 
members of society.” * 


* Address on the Systems of Transportation and Penal Servitude, delivered before 
the Glasgow Juridical Society, on 24th December 1862, by Sir Archibald Alison, Bart. 
Sir Archibald cites various authorities in support of the statements contained in his 
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The subject of secondary punishments is receiving the attention of 
Parliament, and, doubtless, full and careful consideration will be given 
to it, and if any changes on the existing system of penal servitude are to 
be introduced, due care is likely to be taken that they will be beneficial 
ones. Experience has shown the relative merits of penal servitude and 
transportation, and from that experience sound conclusions may be drawn. 
The question is one which requires to be fully gone into, and that every 
circumstance telling for or against either system be minutely investigated, 
in order that any change which may be determined upon should be really 
an improvement on the existing system. In conclusion, I may be per- 
mitted to make another extract from Sir Archibald Alison’s address, show- 
ing as it does the method which he thinks should be adopted in punish- 
ing criminals. “ Now what is to be done? for I never will bring forward 
difficulties without bringing also forward some means to solve them ; 
but here the mode of solving the difficulties is the simplest thing possible. 
It is simply to abolish altogether penal servitude for habitual offenders, 
and to restore at once the system of transportation. I would establish it, 
however, on very different principles, and with very different precautions 


address. From these I select the following :—‘‘It is worthy of remark, that from 
1789 to the end of 1821, England had expended, for the transport, maintenance, and 
other charges of 83,155 convicts transported to New South Wales, £5,301,023, being 
scarce a third of what the prisoners would have cost in the prisons of Great Britain, 
without having the satisfaction of having changed into useful citizens those who were 
the shame and the terror of society Thanks to the vigilance of the authorities, 
the transported in that colony lose their depraved habits : the women become well- 
behaved and fruitful, and the children do not inherit the vices of their parents. These 
results are sufficient to place the colony of New South Wales among the most noble 
philanthropic institutions in the world. After that can any one ask the expense of 
the establishment.”— Malte-Brun, Géographie Universelle, xii., 194-6. 

On 17th July 1838, the following resolutions were, inter alia, passed by the Legis- 
lative Council of New South Wales, in pursuance of a petition agreed to unanimously 
at a public meeting held on 18th February 1838. 

“9, Resolved—That in the opinion of this Council, no system of penal discipline, 
or secondary punishment, will be found at once so cheap, so effective, and so reformatory 
as that of well regulated assignment ; the good conduct of the convict, and his con- 
tinuance at labour being so obviously the interest of the assignee, whilst the partial 
solitude and privations incidental to a pastoral or agricultural life in the remote 
districts of the colony (which may be made the universal employment of convicts), 
by effectually breaking a connection with companions and habits of vice, is better 
calenlated than any other system to produce moral reformation when accompanied 
by adequate religious instruction. 

**10. Resolved—That in the opinion of this Council, many men who, previously 
to their conviction, had been brought up in habits of idleness and vice, have acquired, 
by means of assignment, not only habits of industry and labour, but the knowledge 
of a remunerative employment, which, on becoming free, forms a strong inducement 
to continue in an honest course of life. . . 

“12. Resolved—That in the opinion of this Council, the produce of the labour 
of convicts, in assignment, is thus one of the principal, though indirect means, of 
bringing into the colony free persons : it is obvious therefore that the continuance of 
emigration in any extended form, must necessarily depend upon the continuance of 
the assignment of convicts.” — Colonial Magazine, i., 431-3. 
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against abuse, from what took place when the Government gave it up 
in 1852. In the first place, I think that in order to establish a proper 
system of colonial penal convict service, it is necessary that the convicts 
who are to go there, must be previously instructed in a trade. I may 
mention here that my remarks now apply to professional thieves. Sup- 
posing a boy was brought up for an offence, I would deal leniently with 
him at first, perhaps put him in a dark room, or it may be, give hima 
little flogging, though I am not an admirer out-and-out of the flogging 
system. For the second offence, for the same person, I would give him a 
prolonged imprisonment, which should never be less than twelve months. 
During that time I would insist on his learning a trade. Having been 
taught that trade, for the next offence I would in every instance trans- 
port him without a single exception for a period of not less that ten 
years. In that case the people in Australia would find that the convicts 
were a valuable people—that they were skilled artisans—and, therefore, 
there would be no difficulty, when their period of punishment expired, in 
offering them a situation. Cultivate and exercise the active propensities, 
as well as the intellectual and moral faculties, and you will do more to 
secure the reformation of criminals than by any number of sermons with- 
in the four walls of a cell. . . . For the casual criminal. . . . I think 
penal servitude would be a very proper punishment. It would make a 
great and salutary distinction between criminals, if the casual criminals 
were committed to penal servitude, and had a prospect, on good behaviour, 
of obtaining their liberation at the end of a shorter period than their 
sentence.” 


My next and concluding paper will be on Capital Punishment. 
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TACT. 


BY ZENO. 


‘* He apprehends a world of figures here 
But not the form of what he should attend.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Kine Henry IV., Part J. Act 1. 8. 3. 


‘* Worse than a crime, a fault.” 
TALLEYRAND. 


Ir is a strange thing and a painful to reflect—independent altogether 
of actual sin—how very different a place the world would become, did 
its inhabitants take only a tenth part of the pains to make themselves 
agreeable that they do to arrive at a contrary result. ‘Tact, as has been 
well said of good pedigree, “is one of the unpurchasable graces of society.” 
It is an excellent substitute for, as well as a frequent effect of good 
breeding, as this latter itself is sometimes the concomitant, oftener the 
fruit of good feeling. We have far oftener seen “enfunts terribles” 
ranging from five feet high to six, than from two to three, with this 
mighty difference too, that the smaller animal may be silenced, and will 
have a shrewd suspicion that it has made a blunder: the larger one never, 
in nine cases out of ten, finds out anything of the sort; or if it does, in 
trying to retrieve the error, goes deeper and deeper into the mire, and 
makes bad worse, and black blacker. In the smaller animal too, it is 
innocence, awkwardly enough displayed ’tis true, but still innocence ; in 
the larger it proceeds, not always—for we have seen people essentially 
good-natured and kind-hearted destitute of a single particle—but most 
commonly, from innate selfishness, and a consequent want of a due 
appreciation of the feelings of others. But, on the other hand, we must 
perforce admit that we know those without any feeling at all, except that 
beginning and ending in number one, who are possessed naturally of a 
most exquisite sense of tact. It would seem difficult to lay down any 
tule as to this invaluable gift, so many exceptions do immediately arise 
to prove, or disprove it, yet we think we have observed that it is possessed 
more generally by women than by men, and by Irishmen than either ; 
and this latter applies to every class. An Irish gentleman, we think, is a 
far more perfect specimen, if also a rarer, than an English! and an Irish 
beggar has always something to say—bright sparkling often, and to the 
point !—while the English one only looks miserable, or assures you he has 
eaten nothing for some unconscionable period, the Irish one seemingly 
ignores self, and proceedg adroitly to tell you how many relations of yours 
he knows, or has seen, in the “fair green isle.” We need not enlarge - 
on the result. What a droll exhibition of exquisite tact, as well as of 
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native but unconscious humour was that displayed by the Irishman, 
who, during the Sovereign’s visit to Dublin, succeeded in shaking hands 
with her, and then holding it aloft triumphantly, declared to all present 
for her benefit, that that hand touched by a Queen should never again be 
touched by water! How painfully does not this contrast with the York- 
shire boor, who, invited by his new clergyman to a supper, in reply to a 
remark by the latter how he hoped they should all get on well together, 
roared out, “That depends on how you behave yourself.” Those sailors 
we are sure were not Irishmen, who could find nothing better to save 
from the sinking ship for the officer’s wife, than a bag of dirty clothes ! 
nor was that maid a daughter of Erin, who, desired by her mistress to 
fetch her something to walk up-stairs in from the room where she had 
slept, brought her a crinoline petticoat ! 

Egotists are, it is almost unnecessary to observe, invariably devoid of 
tact, and for a sufficiently obvious reason, they are too much taken: up 
with themselves to consider the effect of their words upon the feelings, 
weaknesses may be, of their neighbours. We heard some time ago of 
a dignitary in a northern city, who was attending ex officio a provincial 
meeting, and finding it rather flat, remarked in an aside to a friend, that 
he must “ stir them up!” He had gained—deservedly so—a considerable 
reputation for fluent speaking, and began by remarking that the corpora- 
tion of that fair city was the most useful body of men he knew. Did he 
want a coat, his friend Mr. Snip, at the top of the table, rivalled Stultz 
in the accuracy of his fit—did he require a pair of boots, not Northampton 
nor Wellingborough could boast such as would be furnished by his friend 
Mr. Snooks at the bottom—a hat! Lincoln and Bennett’s fair fame must 
decline before that of his friend on the left, Mr. Brown—Charles could 
not send him such a salmon as his friend, Mr. Smith, on the right—nor 
Giblett himself supply such a leg of mutton, as that he had partaken of 
last night, provided by his friend, Mr. Jones, opposite side, etc. ete. Hap- 
pily unconscious of the black looks showered upon him from every side, 
at length the reverend gentleman sat down, having made exactly as many 
enemies as there were members of the corporation ; each one of whom con- 
sidered himself, and perhaps not without reason, to have as good a claim 
to gentility! The same remark applies to parvenues, and people generally 
aiming at something they are not, and can never become. We remember 
once watching with considerable interest and amusement the endeavours 
of one of these to make herself seem of the importance she imagined. 
She called on a lady of our acquaintance with a good deal of condescension 
at twelve o'clock! and immediately remarked on the smallness of the 
room, and how impossible it would be for her to live there. The lady, 
who had just arrived on a visit to her brother, no whit ashamed of a 
room quite as large as she had anticipated in a curate’s lodging, quietly 
replied that it was quite large enough ; and inyreturning the visit—at a 
more seasonable hour—found her attention called, as she expected, to the 
spacious apartments and sloping lawns of the lady of the house. 
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Then there is a peculiar class want of tact exhibited by, and so far 
as we know, peculiar to the lower orders of the-English midland counties, 
which makes them consider it a compliment to exclaim on the “ badness” 
of your appearance—if you protest you feel quite well, the invariable 
reply being either that “you don’t look deadly” (“ well,” being under- 
stood), or, “ah, youll soon lie i? the churchyard!” We have often 
thanked our stars on these occasions that we were not of an equally 
nervous temperament with the Edinburgh student, whom a few precon- 
certed remarks of this nature, systematically offered by his college mates 
frightened into an early grave ! 

We are aware that there is a class of people, and by no means a small 
one, who affect, want of tact! (What is the failing, mental or physical, 
that has not been affected?) By a curiously crooked mental process they 
seem to have arrived at the conclusion that there is something extremely 
dignified in an utter disregard of its commonest rules, a wonderful high- 
mindedness in walking straight through other people’s feelings. These are 
they who will inveigh against some particular failing till it has assumed 
the proportions of a vice, and then proceed to instance it as the peculiar 
characteristic of your chosen friend ; or will observe in one breath that the 
crinoline of Mrs. Snobkins is preposterously large, and that that of your 
jiancé must be at least a yard more round ; or that the tobacco you are 
smoking is detestably bad shag, almost as vile as that of Mr. Green, you 
and he having gone shares in a cargo of most excellent Latakia! It is 
not worth while to contradict these people ; it would but be adding to an 
already malicious pleasure, the additional zest of seeing they had given 
pain ; better leave them alone, better for once endorse Horace Walpole’s 
piece of heathenism—“ I would rather believe anything than contest it.” 
They require no pity, they are amply sufficient to themselves, and are 
quite happy in their own way. But there is another class who always 
fill us with commiseration, who, with the best intentions in the world, 
from an unfortunate want of manner, are always in the wrong. From 
an innate sense of propriety, a nice feeling of tact, they will see their 
neighbour do a thing disagreeable in itself in an agreeable manner ; while 
they are doing a thing agreeable in itself, perhaps going out of their way 
to do a kindness, even a favour, in so gauche and awkward a fashion as to 
make the receiving it positively disagreeable, and painfully embarrassing. 
These are commonly constitutionally and hopelessly shy people ! 

We do not know a greater hindrance, preventive rather, of all pleasant 
and healthy social intercourse than this same want of tact. Most per- 
sons—all perhaps—have a certain number of sore places, mental corns, 
about them, which they would rather not have touched. “The wound 
may have ceased to bleed, but it is only because it has hardened into a 
scar ;” and it is wonderful how sensitive to the slightest touch of a stranger 
hand, are scars of even an old date. If then we are sure from a long, or 
perhaps sharp and bitter experience, that the sore place will be touched 
with vinegar, and the wound torn open with a ruthless hand, that same 
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instinct of self-preservation which teaches the snail to withdraw his horns 
and retire into his shell on the slightest approach of danger, impels us 

also to shrink from the offending contact, and retreat into ourselves. 

That person must be fond indeed of society, who does not prefer his own 

company to such an alternative. We are all probably conversant with 

that distressing form of the disease, which manifests itself in never know- 

ing people’s relationships or connections, joined commonly to a great love 

of making ill-natured remarks, and resulting of course in slashing right 

and left at your uncle, your cousin, brother or sister, as the case may be. 

We know well that “ tact,” like every other virtue, may possibly be 
turned to bad account ; we have seen it used to hide intense selfishness, 
and most successfully ; and we are quite aware that it may, does often, 
degenerate into pure “humbug.” We remember once seeing an_ Italian 
organ boy in a crowded street of a fashionable sea-bathing place ; he 
watched and watched for a likely prey, and at length we heard his silvery 
“ Datemi qualche cosa, Signorina,” addressed to an old fool, who might 
well have been a grandmother, in a child’s hat and feathers! And we 
believe it to be an undoubted fact, as we once heard a clergyman declare, 
that you should always talk to a pretty woman of her mind—* her glass 
tells her she is pretty, but she is by no means so sure that she is not also 
a fool!” It is equally true that to an old woman, if you would be agree- 
able, you should talk of her young sons. We ourselves, but a short time 
ago, gained great credit, inexplicable till we remembered that in the long 
walk to which we were condemned with the prosy old dame, we dwelt 
not on the blooming young woman, who had made her a grandmother 
at thirty-eight, but on the puny child she had given her for an uncle so 
many years afterwards. 

Tact, in common with every other virtue, requires to be exercised : it 
may be lost. We have known people once remarkable for it, give a loose 
to their temper, or their pride, and lose every minutest trace ; and this is 
not wonderful, since it is one of the distinguishing marks and attributes 
of a Christian. We have missed it in the Peer, and found it in the 
peasant ; been startled to observe it in the recluse, and looked for it in 
vain in the man of the world ; but we never failed to discover it in the 
Christian of whatever rank: he may lack that nameless polish which 
good society will give, that refinement of manner which gentle birth will 
bestow (both of which often accompany and often pass muster for it), 
but he always possesses that innate gentleness of heart and soul which 
prevents word or look of his from wounding another. He has sometimes 
to dissent from, occasionally to rebuke an opinion, but it is done so as 
never to lose sight of the apostolic precept, the best definition of tact we 
know—“ Be pitiful, be courteous.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE LONELY JOURNEY. 


Ir was about ten o’clock one fine morning in the beginning of 
October, the Boulogne steam-packet had just landed at Blackwall, and 
its usual crowds of passengers were thronging the decks and pressing +o 
the shore—porters rushing past each other with their loads—husbands 
anxiously seeking their wives, and parents their children, through the 
noisy, bustling scene; while within the Custom House, the ordinary 
display of suspicious examination into trunks, and boxes, and carpet- 
bags went forward. 

One solitary young traveller alone kept aloof from the other eager 
and talkative groups ; seated on the simple little box which comprised all 
her luggage, she was patiently waiting until her turn came to have it 
examined : and though her eye sadly wandered round the busy scene, her 
thoughts were evidently far away. If any of those happy family groups, 
all so absorbed in their own affairs, could have spared time for a glance at 
that gentle yet dignified young creature, whose very simplicity seemed her 
best protection, they must have been touched by her face of speaking 
mournfulness. One or two, indeed—themselves obliged like her to wait 
their turn—did cast a glance of interest upon her: and one good-natured 
old gevtleman, when all the boxes had been examined, and their owners 
were hurrying away in cabs, omnibuses, or in the dignity of their private 
carriages, did stop to ask if he could not be of any service to her. Agatha, 
for, as the reader will have guessed, this solitary traveller was no other, 
thanked him warmly. She “only wanted a cab,” she said, “to convey 
her to her brother's residence in London;” and the old gentleman 
promptly beckoned to the driver of a respectable looking vehicle and 
assisted her and her box into it. 

“TI wish I could help you further,” he said, in that tone of kind 
interest so grateful to the sad and weary heart. “You are quite sure of 
your direction, I hope ; London is a wide place for one so young as you 
seem, to be driving about alone.” 

Agatha named the street she was in search of: the old gentleman 
directed the driver, and away went the rattling vehicle, to be quickly lost 
sight of in the crowded streets: while the friendly stranger, after follow- 
ing it a few moments with a look of interest, pursued his own way. 
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Endless did that drive through London seem to poor Agatha’s weary 
frame and spirit ; yet it was with dread that she thought of what was to 
follow it: for she felt that if the letter she had written to her brother 
should, by any mischance, not have reached him, she would be received 
with more of surprise than pleasure. But an additional and unforeseen 
fatigue awaited her: on reaching her brother’s house in Dover Street, the 
servant who opened the door, informed her, in answer to her inquiries for 
Mr. Courtney, that he had taken a house near Hampstead, and would 
remain there till the end of autumn. Having obtained the direction to 
this residence, the poor traveller, weary and dispirited, drove off again, 
with only the further delay of procuring the necessary refreshment of a 
roll and glass of water from a baker’s shop: for she was by this time quite 
exhausted. She now leant back in the vehicle and closed her eyes, and 
strove to close her ears to the dinning noises which constantly reminded 
her that she was indeed again in London—that spot so connected in her 
mind with past struggles and past anxieties. At length, London and its 
outskirts were left behind, and she was driving through the comparative 
seclusion of Hampstead Heath, though the groups she passed still breathed 
of London air. 

It was not to be expected that she could find Mr. Courtney’s house with- 
out mistake or difficulty : and, accordingly, it was not until she had been 
driven to several wrong places, and re-directed several times, that she was 
at length safely deposited before the door of a nice looking mansion, and 
received the answer to her inquiry for her brother, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Courtney had been out all day, but would soon be returned. 

“Do you know if I am expected?” she asked timidly, giving a card 
with her name to the astonished-looking servant: while the cab-driver 
hastened to take down her box, and then waited for his payment. 

“We have not been told of any one’s being expected,” replied the man 
with chilling gravity ; “ but my master has not yet opened his letters: he 
went out to breakfast, and has not been in since. Do you wish your 
trunk taken into the hall, ma’am ?” 

“Tf you please,” said Agatha; and after paying the cabman, she 
followed the servant with her little property into the house. He showed 
her into the drawing-room, and asking her to sit down, left her to her 
own rather cheerless thoughts. 

The elegant apartment, on one of whose soft couches she leant, was 
filled with every luxury,—the finest hot-house plants—tables strewed with 
elegant volumes, and crowded with the costly little ornaments which tell 
of a bride's newly-formed home—all now lit up by the brilliant rays of 
an autumnal sun, which shone through the half-drawn curtains on the 
travel-worn dress and pale thoughtful face of our heroine. A long half 
hour passed thus away, and Agatha, absorbed by her own meditations 
was quite startled by the sound of the door bell, which roused her from 
her reverie into a state of agitation she could scarcely control. She could 
hear her brother's voice, and also that of a female in the hall, speaking to 
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the servant, and could almost fancy she detected annoyance in the tones 
of the lady, who had raised, and then, at a very audible “ hush, my love,” 
suddenly lowered her accents, and poor Agatha’s heart sunk within her 
at the thought of being an unwelcome guest in her brother's home. In 
another minute, the door opened, and Mr. Courtney entered alone. 

“Mortimer,” she cried, rising from the sofa to greet the cold stiff- 
looking man who came forward, and slightly kissing her cheek, said : 
“This is an unexpected pleasure, my dear sister; but you are welcome 
to England again.” 

“JT fear my letter has not reached you, and that my sudden appearance 
must indeed seem strange, dear Mortimer,” said she. 

“Thad certainly heard nothing of your coming,” he replied ; “ but 
this letter which I am about to open will perhaps save you the trouble 
of explaining :” and showing her her own handwriting, he asked her to 
sit down, while he broke the seal and calmly perused the hurried letter. 

“Your letter is not very explanatory,” he then said. “What can 
have induced you to make this long journey all alone, my dear sister ; I 
cannot think it very proper at your age.” 

“T was too anxious in mind, to care much for the lonely journey, or 
anything else,” said Agatha ; “but I did not venture by letter to explain 
fully what brought me over so suddenly: for we had reason to suspect 
the post-office was not to be trusted.” She then gave Mr. Courtney a 
brief account of the perversion of her mother and youngest sister, and of 
the present position of the whole family: and entreated him, as the 
guardian of Clara and Emily, to endeavour to extricate them from a 
situation so dangerous. 

“T am sorry for your uneasiness, my dear Agatha,” replied Mr. 
Courtney, “but I do not see how I can help you; for of course I could 
not attempt to remove my sisters from their mother’s care against her 
wishes, and if your arguments have been unavailing with her, mine 
would be at least equally so; and I must own, I am rather tempted to 
regret (glad as of course I must be to have you under my roof) that you 
should have withdrawn yourself so hastily from the rest of your family, 
and from a shelter which was, at any rate, as safe and respectable a one 
as a young person, whatever her religious views, could well desire.” 

Tears almost choked Agatha’s voice as she strove to reply to this 
unsympathizing speech ; her disappointment was keen ; for though aware 
that Mortimer had no strong interest in religion, she had never known 
him to express the slightest leaning towards Rome, or anything like an 
approval of conventual life. 

Her brother, however, taking her hand, with an attempt at more kind- 
ness of manner, added : ‘We will discuss this matter further when you 
are rested and refreshed ;” and ringing the bell, he desired the servant 
to bring a glass of wine and biscuits. “I must now go,” he said, “and 
request Mrs. Courtney to make arrangements for your accommodation : 
and then shall have the pleasure of introducing her to you.” 
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“T must sadly derange you, I fear,” said Agatha in a distressed tone ; 
“if my unlucky letter had but preceded me as I intended, I should at 
least not have made so unexpected an intrusion on you both.” 

Mr. Courtney begged her with cold politeness not to make herself 
uneasy on that account, and then left the room. In a short time he 
returned, accompanied by his wife, whose countenance and manner were 
not calculated, unfortunately for her new connection, to put a guest very 
quickly at her ease ; and Agatha felt her embarrassment doubled as she 
looked at her. Mrs. Courtney was a rather plain-featured woman, who, 
from her stalwart figure and freckled complexion, might have been any 
age, though in fact she was but eight or nine and twenty. She was 
expensively dressed and in the extreme of the fashion, and seemed fully 
conscious of the difference between her rich silk gown and elegant lace 
cap and Agatha’s dusty and travel-worn habiliments, for she gave rather 
a supercilious smile as she advanced to meet her sister-in-law. 

“What a fatiguing journey you must have had!” she said, when 
the introduction was over; “and all alone too, I find: how very un- 
pleasant it must have been! I am really surprised at your courage, 
Miss Courtney.” 

“T encountered much fewer annoyances than might have been expected, 
I assure you,” said Agatha. Almost every one I met was civil and kind 
to me ; and at the inns I was more attentively cared for in general than 
I have often been when travelling with friends and servants.” 

“T am surprised to hear you say so,” observed Mrs. Courtney. “It 
was certainly a bold undertaking for any female; but now my maid shall 
show you to your chamber, as you will no doubt like to rest and change 
your dress before dinner. We dine at seven punctually.” 

Agatha thankfully acceded to this proposal, and was soon forgetting, 
in the repose she so much needed, the disagreeable reception which had 
so chilled her weary heart. As it was only five o'clock, she had time to 
rest before the lady’s-maid (a person almost as fine as her mistress and 
much handsomer) knocked at her door and informed her that it wanted 
-but half an hour to dinner. 

The hour of repose had been so sweet, and poor Agatha was so wearied 
in body and mind, that she would gladly have excused herself from ap- 
pearing in the dining room, but she was not sufficiently at her ease in her 
brother’s house to venture on such a liberty, and besides, she felt anxious 
to discuss with him the means of extricating Clara from her prison, though 
her hopes of success were already much diminished by his coldness on 
the subject. 

She hastened, therefore, to change her travel-soiled dress and join her 
brother and sister-in-law. Mrs. Courtney appeared in a most recherehé 
evening toilette to do honour to her guest, and perhaps also to exhibit 
a pleasing and striking contrast to her simple apparel. How long and 
formal that dinner appeared to Agatha! and how sadly she thought of 
her frugal meals with her young sister in their humble lodging! At last, 
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however, the servants left the room, and she took advantage of a long 
pause in the commonplace discourse to introduce again the subject she 
had at heart. 

‘You gave me but little encouragement in what you said before 
dinner, Mortimer,” she observed ; “but my dear brother, let me entreat 





suardian—to endeavour to 
extricate my poor sisters from their dangerous position in the midst 
of Roman Catholics. Remember that, as I told you, Clara has been 
actually entrapped into this convent quite against her will, and that 
poor little Emily, who is too young to have any voice in the matter, 
is hurried into the Church of Rome, where she must ever remain if you 
do not interfere !” 

“You say that your mother appears happy in her sneest abode,” 
remarked Mortimer, calmly sipping his wine. 

“She appeared so, certainly,” said Agatha, “though as to the reality 
or duration of this content we cannot of course judge from what she now 
says. Emily, too, is pleased with the novelty, and with being made a pet 
of and flattered by the nuns ; but bad as is such a state of things, I am 
far more concerned for my poor Clara, who, I am certain, is wretched. 
Could I indeed wish to know her happy where she now is ?” 

“You appear to have rather exaggerated notions of the horrors and 
dangers of a convent, my dear sister,” replied Mortimer: “for my part, 
I should have thought the fact of your mother’s having taken so serious 
a turn (even though it may lead her farther than we should venture to 
approve) ought yet to be on the whole a comfort to you.” 

“A comfort!” cried Agatha with emotion ; “a comfort that she has 
consented to give up her conscience and her Bible into the hands of a 
priest, and that she has adopted the delusions of Papacy! Alas, Mortimer, 
what comfort is here ?” 

“It appears to me,” said her sister-in-law stiffly, “that Miss Courtney 
speaks rather severely of a Church to which, after all, we owe so much, 
and of which ours is but a branch.” 

Agatha looked up in surprise. She was now well acquainted with 
Roman Catholics, but the Tractite party in England were quite strangers 
to her, and she had not thought it possible that such sentiments as these 
could come from a professing member of a Protestant Church. 

“T did not mean to speak harshly,” she said, “ but I own I cannot see 
what we owe to the Roman Catholic Church—whose corruptions defiled 
and smothered the true Church of Christ, so that our Reformers had 
to rescue her at the cost of much suffering and many lives. I should 
indeed be sorry to call our Church a branch of that of Rome, and so, 
I think, would you, had you seen as much of the system as I have, for 
the nearer we approach this so-called religion, the more deadly does 
its poison appear.” 

“T see you are quite an ultra-Protestant, Miss Courtney,” said the 
hostess with a slight air of contempt on her lip; “ but I-did not mean to 
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interrupt what you were saying to Mortimer, though I must agree with 
him in thinking that you distress yourself needlessly.” 

“Very needlessly,” said her brother. “ And after all, as I said before, 
if your mother chooses to have her daughters with her, I cannot prevent 
her, nor would I wish to take any stronger step than that of remonstrating 
with her,—which I will certainly do by letter, especially about Clara, as 
she, you say, was unwilling to enter St. Catherine’s, and I do not approve 
of forcing young persons into a place for which they have a strong aver- 
sion ; though I think it a pity that such feelings of disgust should exist 
towards institutions which, if erroneous in some things, yet possess many 
advantages. I will, however, write to Mrs. Courtney,—this is all I can 
do ; and meanwhile I advise you not to worry yourself about this. matter, 
as there can no great harm accrue from Clara’s passing a short time in a 
respectable convent, in company with her own mother.” 

“T trust, indeed,” said Agatha, “that her faith is too firmly grounded 
—young as she is—to be in very great danger; unhappy she must be, 
dear child, but anything rather than unfaithful !” 

“You are as strict and unbending as ever in your views, I see, 
Agatha,” said Mortimer, exchanging a smile with his wife ; who, then 
rising, invited Agatha to accompany her into the drawing-room, evidently 
with a view of cutting short the discussion, and leaving her husband to 
enjoy his after-dinner nap in peace. 

Agatha was, however, willing enough to follow her, for she saw it was 
no use pursuing the subject further; but her heart was sadder than it 
had been been during all her long lonely journey, as she slowly ascended 
the handsome staircase behind her sister-in-law, whose heavy silk dress, 
as it swept along, seemed to have in the very rustling of its folds, some- 
thing of its wearer’s cold haughtiness and measured politeness. Agatha 
sighed inwardly as she remembered the kindness and sympathy with 
which she had been received by the friends at Lyons, on whom she had 
no claims but that of being a friend’s friend ; yet no, there was a far 
stronger claim there, for they were sincere Christians, full of brotherly 
love for the household of faith, and especially for those members who 
chanced to be in trouble. It was, therefore, a matter of course that, on 
the receipt of M. Marcel’s letter, his friend, the pastor to whom it had 
been addressed, should hasten to bring Agatha to his house instead of let- 
ting her go to the inn, and that she should receive every attention and con- 
solation from him and his wife ; and that Madame Delamarre (the friend 
of Sceur Camille) should, as soon she heard of Miss Courtney’s arrival, 
hasten to the pastor’s residence, and almost quarrel with him for the pos- 
session of Agatha during the day and a half which she spent at Lyons. 
She could not, and did not, expect such tenderness from a sister-in-law of 
whom she knew nothing, or from a brother whose nature had never been 
particularly affectionate or genial ; but the chillness of her reception was 
far beyond her anticipations—and the Romanizing principle which seemed 
to belong to Mrs. Courtney, and to have been adopted by her husband— 
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had taken her quite by surprise, and left her little hope that they could 
or would assist her. She feared that this long journey would prove to 
have been taken in vain, and only leave her an unwelcome inmate in a 
most uncongenial abode. Yet here, for the present, at least, she must 
remain ; for where else in England could she, young and friendless as she 
was, look for protection ? and to return immediately to France was beyond 
her means, as well as being a step which her brother would probably dis- 
approve of, now that she had come so far. 

She gladly escaped to bed as soon as she could summon courage to 
plead her very natural fatigue, and left her brother and sister to discuss 
her and her family at ease, as soon as they had politely wished her good 
night, and expressed a formal hope of seeing her quite rested and well in 
the morning. 

“T wish she had stayed in France,” said Mrs. Courtney as soon as 
the door had closed behind Agatha, “such a Quixotic notion to take that 
long journey all alone, and come and throw herself upon us! and then 
I suppose she expected you to set off on a similar wild-goose chase to 
drag her silly mother out of the convent, whether she would or no. 
How unreasonable people are, to be sure !” 

“Tt certainly was.a very foolish step,” said Mortimer, “and very tire- 
some for you, my dear Gertrude ; but it is most good of you to receive my 
poor sister so kindly, and I am sure she is fortunate in finding such a 
friend ; perhaps you may cure her of some of her Puritanical notions !” 

“T detest arguments,” said his wife, “but I can put proper books in 
her way, and if she is our guest for any length of time (which I suppose 
must be the case), she will be introduced to Mr. Williamson, and if she 
can withstand him, she is hopeless. Do you mean to write to Mrs. 

-Courtney to-morrow ?” she added after a pause. 

“Of course I must, or the day after; but she never was famous for 
taking my advice ; I shall beg her to let Clara join her sister, and then 
perhaps they might settle in a lodging somewhere. Emily, of course, will 
remain with her mother. I hope therefore you will not long be troubled 
with my relations ; if she were not so foolishly bigoted and precise, Agatha 
might marry, for she certainly is pretty.” ; 

“Hm!” said Mrs. Courtney drily, “there is a want of fashion, and of 
the manner of the world, about her, which will certainly prevent her 
having any success in town; she is only fitted for the country at best. 
But, my dear, I am getting tired, will you get me a chamber candle, and 
remember to-day is a vigil, and I hardly know how I shall keep my eyes 
open to get through it.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
AGATHA IN LONDON. 


Faricuss and anxieties were all shortly forgotten by Agatha in a sound 
night’s rest ; but harassing thoughts returned with the morning’s light, 
and the future all seemed veiled in doubt and uncertainty. Still she 
could not doubt that she had done right in thus seeking the only aid and 
protection she could turn to; and for the present she must content her- 
self with having at least found a brother's protection, and patiently await 
whatever One far wiser and kinder than the best of brothers, should 
provide for herself and her dear ones. Such meditations, and the earnest 
trustful prayers they inspired, prepared Agatha to leave her room calm 
and cheerful. Though she had slept much later than usual, she found 
she had yet retained much of her early Continental habits, for the break- 
fast-room was only in preparation, and she had an hour to herself in the 
drawing-room. The books exhibited in the shelves and on the table, as 
she took them up one after another, all told of the Tractite school of liter- 
ature ; as also the pictures, albums, and the very ornaments on the mantel- 
piece. Agatha, on glancing over a few of the volumes, which were quite 
new to her, felt surprised that people could venture so near the Church of 
Rome as these writers, and yet not go further. She turned from these, 
and amused herself with some exquisite Italian views in a handsome scrap- 
book. The breakfast bell summoned her from her occupation, to join her 
brother and sister, who had by this time made their appearance, and ex- 
pressed surprise at finding her down-stairs. After breakfast, Mr. Courtney 
announced his intention of writing to his step-mother, and as Mrs. Courtney 
also opened an elegant escritoire, and prepared to write a note, Agatha 
retired to pour out her thoughts to her kind friend, M. Marcel, who had 
begged to hear from her. On returning to the drawing-room, she found 
Mrs. Courtney at her embroidery frame, and sat down herself to some 
more useful though less elegant piece of needlework. 

Mrs. Courtney opened the conversation by asking Agatha some ques- 
tions about the convent in which her mother was living. “I know a 
good deal about convent life myself,” she said, “when I was travelling 
with papa in Belgium last year, I was shown all over a convent at Bruges 
by the Abbess, who took a fancy to me ; and I assure you, nothing could 
be happier or more comfortable than the whole establishment,—nothing 
gloomly about it, or its inmates.” 

“The Superior of St. Catherine’s is very far from gloomy in her 
appearance,” replied Agatha, “and I fancy she leads no very ascetic 
life ; what those about her do, what goes on within walls whose secrets 
are never opened to the light of day, it would be harder to guess.” 

“Very likely you would guess a good deal more than really takes 
place,” said Mrs. Courtney. “It is of course natural you should be 
anxious about your mother and sister, but I dare say they meet with the 
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greatest respect and attention as new converts. It certainly was a pity 
your mother should have taken such a step, as that of abandoning the 
Church in which she was born ; but unwise as it certainly was, it may be 
easily accounted for.” 

“How accounted for?” asked Agatha, “unless you think that her 
former life in the world would naturally end in an another extreme.” 

“ Not exactly that,” replied the lady with an air of superiority, “but 
I fancy that your mother never while in England saw much of religion in 
its more moderate form ; her friends and relations were either quite gay, 
or of very extreme views—narrow views as to religion.” 

“T do not know which of our very few relatives you can be alluding 
to,” said Agatha; “but Iam sure mamma was influenced by no such 
causes, and how could true religion injure any one?” 

“ Kasily, if carried to any extreme that could offend a person of more 
taste than natural devotion. Now I have heard my husband say that his 
father’s mother, though an excellent woman, no doubt, was just such a 
person.” 

“ My dear grandmother !” exclaimed Agatha with more vivacity, “ how 
could she offend any one’s taste—all loveliness and refinement as her 
character was! Dear mamma, unfortunately from leading so different a 
kind of life, saw but little of her, but I was brought up by her during my 
childhood’s happy years.” 

“Ah, so I have heard ; well you cannot deny that she was very strict, 
quite evangelical in her opinions 3” 

“Evangelical is used I believe, by some, as a term of reproach,” said 
Agatha, “yet why should I refuse for my beloved and best friend, an 
epithet she would have humbly rejoiced to bear? For never did any one 
cling in more humble and childlike simplicity to the blessed Gospel, 
according to its plain and literal meaning, and strive to follow her Saviour 
in more entire trust and submission of will.” 

“Oh, I know she was a very good woman and all that, and of course 
you were very fond of her; yet you must excuse my saying that had she 
brought you up in rather more liberal views, you — have been of more 
use to your mother.” 

“‘ My grandmother’s views were as liberal, I think, as is consistent with 
earnest religion ; hers was truly a zeal according to knowledge ; but I was 
still very young when I lost her, and had not profited as I ought to have 
done by such a friend, or perhaps I might have been permitted to have 
been of some use to my poor dear mother,” said Agatha sadly. 

“T have heard Mortimer say,” continued Mrs. Courtney, without 
appearing to attend to her last words, “that his grandmother had such a 
horror of the Roman schism. Now, you know, when people find a thing 
not so black as it was painted to them, they are always apt to fancy it 
faultless. The only way is to be very moderate, and to point out to such 
people how much there is in their own Church that they have under- 
valued—how many of its rites and observances they have slighted—how 
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many blessed privileges they have scarcely even been aware of, far less 
made use of as they ought.” 

“Tn short, how near our Church may be brought to Rome, you would 
seem to say,” replied Agatha mildly, yet with a touch of irony in her 
tone. 

' “No, not brought to Rome, but in how many points, and those to some 
minds the most attractive, she really does resemble her ; not of course in 
what may be erroneous, or unsuited to the present age or taste. You look 
quite shocked, Miss Courtney, but I assure you that had I had the pleasure 
of knowing your mother, I believe I might (in all humility I say it) have 
been the means of saving you and your family this sad break-up, by 
pointing out to her a life nearly as congenial to her mind, to be led within 
the pale of her own Church.” 

Agatha did not reply to this self-complacent remark, for she began to 
see that her mother might truly have remained in her own Church, and 
yet have led a life about as devoted to external forms of worship, to cere- 
monies and rites as far removed from Gospel simplicity, as she now led in 
a Romish convent. While we carry about with us this weak, erring nature, 
and this tendency to worship all that approaches nearest to that nature, 
not to the unseen God, it little matters under what external form we seek 
to offer to Him sacrifices that He will not accept, instead of the Christian’s 
only sacrifice—the broken and contrite heart. Such thoughts as these 
kept her silent, and when her sister-in-law again spoke, it was to ask her 
opinion on the piece of work she was engaged in. 

This conversation gave Agatha a good idea of what her life with her 
relatives was likely to prove, and she found it much what she expected. 
Mortimer, who formerly had belonged to the school of utter indifference 
as to religion, now held the same views as his wife, and both of them 
observed all the endless ceremonials, and held the peculiar doctrines of 
what they called the Anglican Church, but which others called the 
Tractite party: and cordially agreed in disliking, he in a cold dry way, 
she with more bitterness, everything which they considered as savouring 
of Dissent. Their conduct to herself, though not affectionate, was not 
unkind, considering that her society was quite uncongenial to them. Her 
brother was always civil to her, and left her to follow her own tastes and 
pursuits without interference ; and though her sister-in-law was less for- 
bearing, and pertinaciously choosing on every possible occasion to draw 
her into hot arguments, or to launch forth her arrows of opprobrium and 
contemptuous sarcasm against all the people, or even books, that Agatha 
most revered, yet even she was sometimes disarmed, or at least silenced 
by her antagonist’s mild firmness. 

Meanwhile Agatha was looking anxiously for an answer to her brother's 
letter ; it came at length in the shape of a letter from the Superior to her 
brother, enclosing a short note to him and also one to Agatha from her 
mother. The Abbess stated that Clara was as happy as her sister in the 
convent, that she had yielded to Emily’s entreaties when she first con- 
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sented to stay, and could on no account bear the idea of being separated 
from her mother and sister. She added that she referred Mr. Courtney 
to “Madame Courtney’s letter,” to judge of her feelings ; and she ended 
with speaking -in most affectionate terms of the whole family. Mrs. 
Courtney’s letters simply confirmed what the Superior had said, declaring 
that they were all quite happy with their kind friends, and could not 
endure the thought of any change. 

“ You see,” said Mortimer, as he handed the Superior’s letter to Agatha, 
“there is nothing else to be done at present, but to leave my sisters where 
they appear to be happy, and where at all events they are under the pro- 
tection of their mother and are well cared for. It would be impossible for 
me to urge the matter further after such letters.” 

Agatha sighed ; for the letters to her conveyed no impression at all, 
but that the Superior and her mother were determined not to be inter- 
fered with, and that the former (as she had foreseen) chose to call Clara 
happy and satisfied, without the poor child herself having the power 
to contradict her. However, there was nothing more for Agatha to do 
since her brother, who alone had the legal power, refused to interfere 
further. Agatha did indeed urge upon him the probability of poor Ciara’s 
secret suffering, and the certainty of Emily’s becoming a Roman Catholic ; 
but he smiled at her fears for Clara, and refused to attempt what he con- 
sidered so unjustifiable a thing as to separate daughters from their mother ; 
so Agatha had no hopes left her—no part to take for her dear ones—no 
further attempt that she could make, but to pray for them—no insignifi- 
cant boon, Christian reader ; for who shall tell what those prayers, sown 
in sorrowing but not faithless tears, may not bring forth! 





(To be continued.) 































































LET GO THE PAINTER! 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘GLENCREGGAN, OR A HIGHLAND HOME IN CANTIRE,” ‘A TOUR IN 
TARTAN-LAND,” ETC. ETC. 


(The following story was told to me by an octogenarian native of Campbelton, who 
well remembers the occurrence. It has never yet appeared in print, and I here tell it, 
as nearly as possible, in the words in which it was told to me. To those who do not 
know the locality it may be necessary to state that Dalintober is a suburb of Camp- 
belton, and occupies the northern side of the harbour. 

And now, let the native of Campbelton tell us his story. } 





Tue prominent effect of our fallen nature is our ostentation and 
national pride ; we exalt ourselves and despise others, forgetting the 
golden rule to esteem others better than ourselves. The Cantirians con- 
tracted a mischievous antipathy towards their Arran neighbours, in the 
way of ridicule and mimicry of their pronunciation of the Gaelic language. 
This consisted chiefly in their manner of sounding the letter a, which 
they pronounced as in the English words day, may, say ; whereas the 
Cantirians sounded it as in the words draw, law, awe ; and thus, an 
Arran man might easily be known from a native of Cantire by his manner 
of speaking Gaelic. But, although, the two races mimicked and laughed 
at each other, yet they did not allow any differences on this point to 
injure their commerce: they understood their mutual interests too well 
for that. And so the Arran folks came across the Sound of Kilbrannan 
with good money in their purses (for, it was not scanty with them), and 
bought cows, horses, pigs, meal, and potatoes, and smuggled casks of 
whisky. And let me do justice to the Arranders, who deserve to be 
admired for their frugality, activity, and diligence in acquiring wealth ; 
in these respects none of the Western Islanders can surpass them— 
unless it be the men of Cantire ! 

The breadth of the Sound of Kilbrannan, that divides Arran from 
Cantire, is only a few miles ;* so that, on a fine summer’s morning, you 
may hear a cock crowing or a dog barking on either side of the channel ; 
and it is quite easy to cross from one side to the other, except at the 
time of a great storm. But, should people be detained by stress of 


* Not more than three miles at the narrowest point. On July 27, 1863, H.M.S. 
the Racoon, with its lieutenant, Prince Alfred, on board, passed up the Sound amid 
many demonstrations of loyalty from the people of Cantire. A boat, with a party 
from Torrisdale Castle pulled near to the ship, and saluted the Prince, who waved 
his handkerchief; the ship's ensign being twice dipped, in acknowledgement of the 
salutations. 
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weather, they would be hospitably entertained on either side of the 
channel ; for no people in the world are more hospitable than the people 
of Arran—unless it be the natives of Cantire! Iam a Cantire man, and 
I am standing on Cantire ground ; so a cock may be allowed to crow on 
his own dunghill. And this reminds me of a story of Cantire hospitality 
and Cantire traffic with Arran. 

It was in the year 1800, or thereabouts, when some dealers from Arran 
had come across to a fair at Campbelton, and had bought largely of horses 
and sheep and cattle. Their business being over, they had no objection 
to be treated to a little Campbelton whisky ; so they,’ and the people 
with whom they had been dealing, went to an inn, and there enjoyed 
themselves. As there was no stint on either side, a goodly quantity of 
whisky was consumed ; and, when the Arranders made up their minds 
that they must be getting back home, they found that the night was 
pretty far advanced, and that there was no moon. But, although the sky 
was dark, yet the night was calm; and, as they knew the channel so 
well, they thought that they could not get out of their right course. 
They, therefore, determined to make the best of their way home, and 
bade their entertainers good-night. Perhaps they had drunk a little more 
whisky than was good for them; for it was not without difficulty that 
they got down to their boat, moored at Dalintober quay. But they did 
get there at last, and got themselves on board, and settled down to the 
oars. They were in great glee ; for, they felt more at home in the boat 
than in staggering on the shore ; so, they pulled away lustily at the oars, 
and, as they did so, they sang a Gaelic song in full chorus. This was 
their song :— 


“¢ Thugamaid fonn, air dol dachaidh, 
Thugamaid fonn, air dol dachaidh, 
On dh’fhas or n’arran gann, 
Ollamaid leann, gus an sgag sinn.” 

** Let us sing as we go home, 
Let us sing with joy and pleasure ! 
When our bread is getting scarce, 
We'll drink ale then without measure !” 


But, it was something more potent than ale that gave strength to 
their song, whose burden was echoed from Cnoiscallopil to Beingollian, 
and was repeated and re-echoed, until the singers were wearied with its 
iterations. For one may have too much of singing, however much it 
may enliven the spirits, and lighten the labour of pulling the oar; and 
one may also have too much of rowing, especially when you have to tug 
and strain through the long hours of the dark night, with no star to 
guide your course, and nothing but pitchy blackness all around. And 
the Arranders found this to be the case ; and, first, ceased their singing 
and, then, stopped rowing, and began to wonder why it was that they did 
not touch their own shore. They felt sure that they had kept the boat’s 
head in the right direction, and that they were not drifting for Ailsa or 
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the Mull. The sea was as calm as a duck-pond, and they were in no 
danger ; but, still, it was strange that they should still be keeping to 
mid-channel instead of grounding on their own beach. The exercise and 
the night-air, had sobered them ; and, when the first glimmer of dawn 
came in the eastern sky, and made their position sufficiently apparent, 
they were able to realise it in all its absurdity. If the Cantirians had 
ever laughed at them before, what would they do now! They had been 
pulling and tugging at the oars through the livelong night, and had not b 
made so much progress as a single boat’s length. In fact, they had been 
stationary during the whole time ; for, when they had got into the boat, 
they had neglected to let go the painter, and, consequently, the rope had 
only allowed them to drift its length, and had then pulled them up tight 
and taut. 

Of course, they had no sooner perceived their situation than they 
took immediate measures to make good their escape before their Cantire 
friends should discover their ridiculous method of passing the night. 
But, in this, they failed ; for their noisy singing had betrayed them ; 
and there was no one who lived within ear-shot of Dalintober quay, but 
had been kept awake half the night by the continuous shouting of the 
Arrander’s boat-song. And although they unfastened the painter, and 
plied their oars steadily but quietly, and pulled out of the harbour, and 
away to their own island as quickly as ever they could, yet they did not 
succeed in making their escape before more than one Peeping Tom had 
seen them leave Dalintober quay. And, you may be sure that the Arran- 
ders did not hear the last of it; so that, even to this day, the joke is 
remembered against them, and when they come to Campbelton fair, and 
stay rather long into the night over their bottle and reckonings, they 
will understand perfectly well what you mean, if, when they are about 
taking to their boat, you will tell them not to forget to let go the painter. 




















MISSES AND MATRIMONY. 


EDITED BY W. W. KNOLLYS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I was calling the other day on an old friend of mine, who, in the 
course of conversation, said she was very anxious to publish under an 
anonymous form extracts from her journal, but was utterly at a loss how to 
manage it. She added, that it had only been written for her own amuse- 
ment, and without the slightest intention of being given to the world. She 
said that it was the fashion, in the present day, to make the public the 
confidant of one’s thoughts and feelings, and confessed that she was ambiti- 
ous of appearing in print. Notwithstanding all this, I had no difficulty in 
divining her real motive, which was the not very amiable one of annoying 
her husband, with whom it was notorious she lived on bad terms. He 
had always expressed the greatest dislike to ladies wielding the pen, and 
the fact of his wife doing so, could not fail to be excessively displeasing 
to him. That he would recognise the authoress, from the contents of her 
journal, could not be doubted. All this was, however, no business of 
mine, nor had I right to suppose any save the motives alleged. She soon 
gave me pretty plainly to understand that I should be conferring a great 
favour on her, by undertaking the editing and publication of her journal. 
I therefore, made no objection to the task and the following is the 
result of my editorial labours. 


CHAPTER IL. 


DISCOMFORTS OF A SEA VOYAGE—-OUR HEROINE MAKES ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
SOME OF THE PASSENGERS—A FLIRTATION IN PROSPECT. 


Ship “ Cockarrice,” 5th July 18—, on the voyage to India. 

To-pay is the first time I have been able to leave my cabin. Ah, if I 
had only known what a dreadful thing sea sickness was, nothing should 
have induced me to go to India. Fancy being shut up in a nasty cramped 
place like a big cupboard, with nobody to do one’s hair, and positively 
without room to put on one’s crinoline. The glass, too is so small that I 
can’t see myself in it any lower than my shoulders ; and then the stamp- 
ing and scuffling above one’s head, and the captain and sailors calling 
and bawling in such horrid hoarse voices. J declare it’s enough to give 
one a sore throat from sympathy. I have made up my mind to be very 
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particular about keeping my journal regularly ; they say it is such fun 
reading it over some years hence, and besides I shall have so little to do, 
it will be quite an occupation. I don’t intend to show it to anybody, so 
I shall put down whatever I think and do. One can’t help what one 
thinks, you know, and I dare say I shan’t do anything so very shocking 
that I need mind writing it down. One thing, I know, I intend to get 
married as soon as I can, for it would be dreadful, I am sure, to live 
always with aunt Aylmer ; she is so tiresome and particular, and is always 
telling me that this or that is not proper. I hate being spoken to, but I 
suppose I must bear it, as I have nobody else now but her and uncle 
Aylmer left to take care of me. When one is married, one can do as one 
likes, if one is only clever enough to understand how to manage one’s 
husband. Cecilia Gordon, I am sure, is not half so clever as me, yet her 
husband always lets her have her own way. She says if you flatter a 
man’s vanity, you can make him do anything. When everything else 
fails, she tries hysterics, and she says it’s the greatest fun in the woild to 
see how ashamed of himself her husband looks, as if he had been ill-using 
her ; and I must say he does not seem as if he did that ; for he is always 
trying to please her, and dear Cis is often very unreasonable and tiresome. 
I fully intend to get a husband, for I couldn’t bear being an old maid. 
I should be quite ashamed not to be married, so I mean to be patient 
just for a bit to see if I can get a husband with plenty of money ; and 
if I can’t, why, I musn’t mind putting up with fewer dresses, and being 
driven out in a cabriolet instead of a carriage. Iam not afraid though, for 
I know I am pretty, and I overheard a gentleman at the last Cheltenham 
ball.ask, after he had led me back to my seat, “‘ Who is that pretty amus- 
ing girl, I have been dancing with? By Jove, she is the best fun I have 
met with for a long time.” 

This morning the ship was so much quieter that I hardly felt ill at 
all, so I thought I might as well get up and go on deck. It was rather 
hard work getting up stairs ; and when I did get up, I felt so giddy that 
I am sure I should have fallen, only such a nice looking young officer saw 
how pale I looked, and helped me to a chair. Aunt Aylmer was not on 
the deck ; the stewardess says she is not well enough yet to leave her cabin. 
I can’t say Iam sorry to be without her. I felt a little frightened at 
first without any one I knew, and everybody stared at me so, I felt quite 
ashamed. There were only two other ladies on deck besides myself. 
They were very good-natured and talked to me a great deal. I think 
I shall like them very much. One is rather old, very handsome ; but 
looks so grand, that I feel afraid of her. The other is quite a girl, about 
seventeen ; and I am sure capital fun. I don’t mind confessing to 
myself, that she zs pretty ; for we are quite different styles of beauty. I 
am tall and dark, while she is very fair and not above the middle height. 
She has got a good figure, nice light hair, and very pretty eyes, only you 
can’t quite tell what colour they are ; at one moment you think they are 
gray, but ten minutes after you find they are a bright blue. They are 
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bright clever eyes, and look, oh so merry. Her mother’s name is Mrs. 
Silvertop, and she is going out with her daughter to join her husband, 
who is a General somewhere in Bengal. The daughter’s name is Bessy. 
She seems rather afraid of her Mamma, who appears to keep her very 
strict, and watches everything she does. Miss Bessy though, has a quiet 
manner of getting her own way notwithstanding. They were both very 
civil to me, but I don’t know how it is, though I like them I could not 
get on very well with them. The old lady has such a grand air, and the 
young one is so cold. I told her all about myself, and why I was going 
to India, how I dreaded storms, how tiresome aunt Aylmer was, what 
dresses I had brought: in fact, I was quite confidential ; but it was no use, 
she would not talk about herself a bit : as Tom says, I tried to pump her, 
but it was no go. The gentlemen are all either old or ugly, except the 
young officer that was so polite in finding me a chair when I came up. 
His name, Miss Silvertop says, is Broughton, and he is a Lieutenant in the 
Dragoons, Queen’s service. He is very tall and good looking, such large 
hazel eyes, and curly dark hair. Oh, he is quite a dear. When he speaks 
to one, his voice is so soft and impressive, as if he thought of nobody but 
one’s self at the time. It will be very nice to have him to flirt with. I 
don’t think he will have any objection, for he kept looking at me all the 
time I was on deck, and seemed so anxious for fear I should not have 
enough shawls and cushions. I was quite angry with him for not talking 
to me more, but I suppose he didn’t like to, on account of Mrs. Silvertop 
and her daughter sitting next me. He is not shy though, I am certain, 
for he has such a charming, wicked, dissipated look about him. I hate a 
good young man, he is sure to be stupid ; and I am certain all ladies dis- 
like them, only they don’t think it would be proper ta say so. It’s capital 
fun to tell a man he is a sad wicked creature ; nothing pleases them so 
much, though they pretend to contradict you. There are a good many 
ladies and gentlemen in the ship, but none of the ladies except Mrs. and 
Miss Silvertop are able to leave their cabins yet. I don’t know any of their 
names, except that of the gentleman who is in command of the soldiers. 
He is in the Artillery, and his name is Major Bowles ; very plain, and 
rather short, but seems gentlemanly. They say though, he is very vain 
in spite of his ugliness, and is excessively proud of having a small foot. 
Ugly men always are the vainest. He is by way of being sarcastic, so 
Miss Silvertop tells me, and thinks himself a thorough man of the 
world. His great object is to be thought excessively refined in eating, 
expressions, and everything. The other day the Captain asked him at 
dinner if he would have some cheese ; he looked so disgusted and, twir- 
ling his moustachios, said in the most affected manner possible: “Oh, 
thank you, I neverre eat cheese!” Miss Silvertop told me this. The 
Captain is a good-natured enough old fellow, and laboriously polite to the 
ladies. When we went to dinner to-day, I could see that Broughton 
and Bowles were both watching to get a place next me. Bowles isa 
wretch, I detest him ; and there was only room for one of them, as I sat on 
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the left of the Captain, so I gave Broughton a look, who quietly jumped 
over the back of the seat whilst Bowles was getting round at the end of it: 
He was very agreeable, I mean Broughton, and said that he was certain we 
should be great friends, for he always made up his mind at first sight as 
to what a person was. I laughed and told him that I was afraid I must 
be a very shallow character to be so soon seen through. He was nota 
bit put out at this, and said the clearer the stream, the more one admires 
it. Dear me, how very little men do know us. La femme incomprise is 
always attractive ; a woman’s disposition and character, is like the plot of 
a novel; you don’t care a bit about either if you can find out what they 
are at first. Dear me, I am so sleepy, I must go to bed, and I am sure I 
shall dream all night that I am waltzing with Broughton at a Chelten- 
ham ball. 


CHAPTER II. 


EMILY TRIES THE WEED, TERMED SOOTHING—DISASTROUS CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE ATTEMPT—A LESSON ON ASTRONOMY PROPOSED AND ACCEPTED. 


Ship “ Cocxartrice,” 15th July 18—. 

I REALLY must be more regular in keeping my journal, or I shall get 
out of the way of it altogether. It is actually more than a week since I 
last opened it, and I have such lots of things to put in. People say that 
there never is anything worth writing about on board ship ; but I am 
sure they are wrong—at least, I find the voyage very jolly—and I 
declare I positively never can find a single moment to do anything, but 
amuse myself. Flirting is certainly capital fun, and on board ship it is 
delightful, you have so many opportunities for it, and then all the other 
ladies are so jealous. They pretend to be shocked, but that is only because 
no one will flirt with them. I knew how it would be from the first ; that 
dear creature, Broughton, is over head and ears in love with me already. 
But I don’t intend to be in love with him ; at all events not till he pro- 
poses, and I am not certain I shall accept him when he does. I hear he 
has got very little besides his pay, and I have no notion of not having 
good dresses and a handsome carriage and horses. No, no, I'll not marry 
unless I can ride in my own carriage. I am sure I should hate my 
husband if he could not afford to give me almost everything I asked for. 
I am not unreasonable, but what is the use of being pretty, if one can’t 
have a good establishment and as many dresses as one wants. Fancy 
how horrid it would be, to hear people say: “That poor Mrs. So and So, 
I do pity her, she dresses so very shabbily ; but then I am told, she is 
obliged to make up most of her things herself, which I suppose is the 
reason.” It’s all stuff being what people call desperately in love; it 
puts one so dreadfully in a man’s power. As soon as he sees you care 
about him, he begins to be independent and to neglect you. Men are 
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very fond of scolding and lecturing, if they fancy they are sure of you, » 
and I couldn’t stand that! No, when I see I have caught him, I don’t 
mind my letting myself like him just a bit—that will be a pleasant excite- 
ment—but no more. I intend to flatter his vanity, and say things which 
will puzzle him as to whether I care for him or noty and make him keep 
thinking about me. One day, I will be kind to him and pretend to be 
confused when I first see him in the morning; then the next day I 
will hardly say a word. I intend to be very cold and distant to the 
others, so as to make my civility to him all the more flattering ; then, all 
of a sudden, I shall appear to think him exceedingly impertinent for 
being so familiar, and shall be very gracious to somebody he dislikes. I 
think Bowles will do very well for that. I know Broughton hates him. 
It’s a pity if I don’t make him very foolish and miserable before I have 
done with him. I don’t think I shall ever marry him, but I like the 
occupation. I have enjoyed myself very much the last week ; yet one day 
is just like another. None of the ladies get up early, so I make a point 
of being dressed and going on deck at eight o’clock every morning. It 
gives one such a pretty colour for the breakfast table, and I can get a nice 
comfortable little flirt with Broughton, without tiresome aunt Aylmer to 
watch me. Some of the gentlemen are on deck very early, and I suspect 
not in very elaborate toilettes ; for just before eight I hear a good deal of 
laughing and a great rush through the saloon into the different cabins. 
The other day I came up rather earlier than usual, and as soon as I ap- 
peared, I saw two or three dressing-gowns vanish behind the sky-light, 
and one gentleman ran off in such a hurry that he left his slipper behind 
him. I picked it up, and at breakfast asked if any one had lost a slipper, 
Bowles said it was his, and got so red that every one burst out laughing 
at him, which made him get still redder. I took care to tell Broughton 
I always got up early ; so as soon as I make my appearance I find him 
waiting, but trying hard to look as if he didn’t expect me. He is 
getting a “little cheeky,” as Tom calls it, and has begun to squeeze my 
hand when he wishes me good morning ; so yesterday when he did so, I 
gave such a scream, that every one turned round to see what was the 
matter. My goodness ! didn’t he look a goose, and how red he got. That 
odious man Bowles came up, and pretended to be very anxious to know 
if I was hurt, and how it had happened. I am positive he suspected what 
it was from Broughton’s face, and did it on purpose, the wretch. I was 
determined he should be sold though, and said I had stumbled over a rope 
and hurt my foot. At breakfast I made a point of giving Broughton as 
much trouble as possible in helping me, and changed my mind twenty 
times. Oh, doesn’t he get wild sometimes, and this morning, I am very 
much mistaken, if I didn’t hear something very like an oath under his 
moustachios ; and then Bowles teases him, and says, what a capital 
muffin boy he would make, and then he gets more savage still. Aunt 
Aylmer thought she was going to take Broughton’s place next me, but 
she was nicely taken in. I waited till she had sat down, and then saying 
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I was afraid of being so near the window, moved down lower on the 
same side, so that she could’nt see me. You may be sure Broughton was 
not far off. One comfort is, aunt Aylmer is so blind she can’t watch me 
as well as she would like, and she isn’t able to walk very fast, so when I 
see her coming I can generally slip out of her way. I have taken a great 
fancy to Bessy Silvertop ; but she is a queer girl and I can’t make her 
out a bit. She looks full of fun and mischief, yet to-day when I began 
laughing about Broughton, she turned quite serious, and said she didn’t 
think it at all right to let a person make love to you, and pretend to like 
him, and then make fun of him to others. I fancy she is a bit of a 
puritan too, for the other day I was talking about saying prayers, and 
said I never said my prayers, unless there was a thunder storm or some- 
thing to put me in a fright. She said, “ Please don’t talk in that dreadful 
way. Iam sure you didn’t mean it.” She looked so prim I quite burst 
out laughing, and told her I didn’t find that people who were always 
talking about religion, and thought it shocking if one didn’t go to 
Church, and all that sort of thing, were a bit wiser or better than otliers ; 
and I dow’t. Aunt Aylmer is always preaching about sin and death, the 
other world and those sort of horrid dreadful things, and I declare I have 
seen her do the most ill-natured spiteful things possible. Her maid told 
me that she often called her an awkward clumsy beast, and once threw a 
slipper at her head, because she accidentally trod on her pet lap-dog’s tail. 
There is a missionary on board whose face looks as prim as if it had been 
starched at the same time as his white neckcloth. I overheard him last 
Sunday talking to Mrs. Silvertop about what a pity it was that young 
people showed so little devotion at service time, looking at me, the creature, 
as he was saying so. Now all I did was to laugh when the Litany was 
finished, and Broughton, who had gone to sleep, remained on his knees 
when every one else had got up. Oh, didn’t aunt Aylmer lecture me for 
it. Iam in great disgrace with Mrs. Silvertop, who looks quite glum if 
ever I speak to Bessy ; and only because Broughton in his dear imper- 
tinent way asked me last night, on the poop, if I minded his smoking 
whilst he was talking to me ; and I answered, “Oh, no, I rather like it.” 
He said, “Did you ever smoke?” “Oh! dear no,” I replied, “but I 
should think it must be very jolly, for all you gentlemen seem to be 
always in such a hurry to get away from us for your smoke.” “TI assure 
you it isn’t to get away from the ladies, but to think over their charms, 
and smoking is a great help to thinking.” “What a great thinker you 
must be,” I said, “for you are always smoking.” “ Will you try what 
it is like?” said he, offering me the pipe. I don’t think I should have 
touched it, only all the ladies looked so horrified, that I was determined 
to do it, just to show I didn’t care. I only took a puff or two, and 
didn’t I just wish I hadn't, for it made me feel so ill, that I was obliged 
to go down stairs and lie on my bed for two or three hours before I was 
all right again. It was a great shame of Broughton. I declare I’ll never 
forgive him. He told me afterwards that it was very strong tobacco 
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called Cavendish, because the Duke of Devonshire, whose family name is 
Cavendish, always smokes it. Oh, didn’t the ladies look shocked; and 
how nasty and disagreeable they were afterwards, hoping I wasn’t the 
worse for it; all except that dear girl, Bessy, who came to my cabin, 
when I was lying down, with some eau-de-cologne for me to bathe my 
forehead with. I must leave off now for it’s nine o’clock, and I promised 
Broughton to take a walk with him to-night and learn the names of some 
of the stars. Not that I care about knowing them, nor do I think 
Broughton can teach me ; but he begged so hard and looked so handsome, 
the dear fellow, I hadn’t the heart to refuse him. 


CHAPTER IIL 


CHERRY BRANDY VERY PLEASANT TIPPLE, BUT DANGEROUS WHEN NOT DULY 
QUALIFIED—A KISS IN THE DARK, YET NO ONE KISSED. 


Ship “ Cooxarricr,” lst August 18—. 

Ox! I’ve got such a lot of things to put down since I last wrote in 
my journal. I oughtn’t to have put it off so long ; but it’s all Broughton’s 
fault, he makes such a fuss if I stop away from deck any time, that I 
really couldn’t manage it. The weather is so hot too, that it’s quite 
impossible to do anything else, but flirt and drink soda water and cherry 
brandy. I had great trouble to get hold of the cherry brandy ; but I knew 
aunt Aylmer had got a case of bottles of some sort or another, for one 
day when I came into her cabin, I caught her locking it up in a great 
hurry ; and I often found her afterwards looking very red and talking 
very religiously, so I guessed that my pious aunt had provided herself 
with spiritual comfort. I determined to see if it would. make me any 
better. It’s very horrid I dare say, but I know I used to enjoy it very 
much when old nurse Thomson sometimes gave me a sip of her hot gin 
and water in the nursery ; so I made up my mind to taste some of aunt 
Aylmer’s bottles. It was awfully difficult to manage; for she always 
keeps the key of the box in her desk, which is never unlocked. One day 
though, I was in her cabin when she was writing, and saw the key in the 
place where she keeps her pens ; so I gave a scream and said, ‘‘ My good- 
ness! aunt, there is an enormous cockroach crawling up your dress.” She 
jumped up, and began to dance about the cabin, saying, “ Kill the horrid 
creature, why don’t you kill it, Emily, you stupid thing, you.” As soon 
as she got up, I seized hold of the key, and put it down my neck. When 
I had done that, I pretended to hunt all over the place for the cockroach, 
but of course I couldn’t find it, because there wasn’t one. Aunt Aylmer 
was in such a way when she missed her key, searching all over the cabin, 
and turning everything topsy-turvy. I waited till evening when she had 
gone on deck, and then slipped quietly into her cabin. I was in a dread- 
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ful fright for fear she should come back and catch me ; but I managed to 
get the bottle out and steal with it into my cabin, without anybody seeing 
me. I took care before I left aunt Aylmer’s cabin, to put the key into the 
pocket of one of her dresses, that she might think she had overlooked it. 
I had an awful bother to get the cork out. I tried my crochet needle, 
but the nasty thing broke. I managed it at last with my scissors. It 
was uncommonly nice, and I liked it so much, that I drank nearly half a 
tumbler. I think it was cherry brandy, but there was no name on the 
bottle. Before going on deck, I went to the glass to smooth my hair, 
and I was quite frightened to see how red my cheeks were. I bathed 
them in cold water, but it didn’t make them much better ; so I settled I 
would say, if any one remarked it, that I felt rather feverish, When I 
went on deck, I found Broughton looking out for me ; but before I had 
taken half-a-dozen turns, I felt so giddy that I was obliged to say I had 
a headache, and would go and lie down for a bit. As I was going down 
stairs, everything seemed to swim before my eyes so, that I thought I 
should have dropped. Luckily nobody saw me, and when I got to my 
cabin, I lay down on my bed ; but, oh! I felt so uncomfortable. The 
whole bed seemed to be going up and down with me. I managed to get 
to sleep at last ; but when I awoke, wasn’t I thirsty, and such a headache ! 
I declare I drank three large tumblers of water before I felt at all better. 
I have taken very good care not to touch cherry brandy since, that is to 
say without mixing it with soda-water first. 
I have had a regular quarrel with Broughton. I said the last time 
I wrote that he was getting quite impudent. Well, what do you think 
he did? But I must begin at the beginning. Everybody was sitting on 
deck after tea, the other night, and it being very calm, and the moon — 
shining on the sea, they all thought it necessary to be sentimental ; par- 
ticularly that creature Bowles, who, whenever he talks to me, speaks in a 
low impressive voice, looks very solemn and lackadaisical, like an owl with 
the blue devils or a butler out of place, and thinks himself romantic. Oh, 
how he does bore me, with his bits of poetry, half of which he always 
forgets ; his talk about his own feelings ; and all the nonsensical ideas and 
feelings which he tries to make out I have got, but which I haven't and 
don’t want to. He made me out such a spoony angel the other day, that 
I couldn’t help bursting out laughing in his face. He stuck his chin in 
the air, and walked off awfully disgusted. To return to the moonshine. 
Two or three very doleful and sentimental ditties were sung, and at last 
Bowles gave us a thing called “ Edward and Ellen,’ throwing up his 
eyes and looking as if he were going to have a fit. That naughty man, 
Broughton (who I suspect had been, what he calls, looking at somebody 
drinking), did nothing but make fun of the song all the time Bowles was 
singing. I really could not help laughing, he was such a ridiculous 
creature. Aunt Aylmer and the rest of the ladies gave me a regular volley 
of frowns for my ill behaviour ; but if I had been killed for it, I could 
not have helped it. I was so cross with them for this, that I was deter- 
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mined to horrify them still more. A set of stuck up old cats. So when 
Bowles had finished, I offered to sing a song myself. All the gentlemen 
begged me to begin ; so, saying I was-afraid it was rather a melancholy 
one, I gave them “The Rat-catcher’s Daughter.” Oh, how the gentlemen 
did all laugh, except Bowles, who tried to look severe, and only managed 
to appear foolish. The ladies looked so prim and shocked. As for 
Broughton he applauded loudly, and made such a noise that I could 
hardly be heard. I think he must have been quite mad that night, for 
when I had finished, he called me a darling, and the wretch—we were 
sitting a little apart from the others and in the shade—what do you think 
he did? He put his own hand to his lips, and gave it a loud kiss. Oh 
dear, how hot I felt, for I knew they would all say he had kissed me. Now 
I shouldn’t have so much minded if he had, when nobody was there ; but 
as it was, it made me so angry I could have boxed his ears. Of course I 
got up directly and went to aunt Aylmer ; but it was no use saying how 
it had happened. She insisted upon taking me down stairs at once. As 
I went, I heard the other ladies saying, “The impudent hussy : it really is 
not respectable.” ‘I shall speak to the Captain about it: he oughtn’t to 
allow such goings on ;” and a great many other spiteful things. I declare 
I could have cried with rage, only I would die sooner than do so before 
them. Broughton came up and tried to explain ; but.nobody would listen 
to him, and aunt Aylmer said, “If you can’t behave yourself like a 
gentleman, you oughtn’t to associate with ladies.” He then turned to 
me ; but I said I did not want to have anything to say to him again. 
Aunt Aylmer took me off to my cabin, and lectured me for ever so long 
about the impropriety, the indelicacy, the imprudence, and the indiscretion 
of my conduct. Oh, I was so bored and provoked. She said one thing, 
however, which was true enough : that if these sort of things took place, 
men would be shy of marrying me. She is right there, and for my 
own sake, I will be more careful for the future. I thought she would 
never finish scolding; she kept on repeating the same thing over and 
over again ; but I didn’t answer her, and pretended ta be very penitent, 
so she got tired at last. When she went away, I had a regular good cry, 
and felt so much better after it. Just then there was a knock at the door, 
and in came the steward with a note forme. It was from Broughton, 
and this was what it said : 

“My dear Miss Aylmer,—I am quite ashamed to write to you after 
what has happened this evening ; but I hope you will not be angry, for 
I couldn’t go to bed without saying how very, very, sorry I am for my 
rude and stupid behaviour. I feel that I do not deserve that you should 
ever speak to me again; but I don’t know how it was, the spirit of fun 
and mischief was so strong within me that I could not help it. I have 
already explained to everybody how it was, and I assure you that you need 
never be afraid of my doing anything of the sort again. Please forgive 
me or I shall be very unhappy. The stewardess will bring your answer.— 
Believe me, ever yours, very sincerely, THEODORE BrovuGuton.” 
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I must say I didn’t feel half so angry as before, when I had read this 
nice letter. Indeed I was rather pleased, for it showed me that I had 
got him under my thumb. Besides he is so handsome, the dear fellow, I 
couldn’t be angry with him for long. I determined though, that I would 
tease him a bit, and not forgive him all at once, so I wrote this answer : 


“Dear Mr. Broughton,—I confess that after what has happened to- 
night, I am surprised at your writing to me. You certainly WERE very 
rude, and I can’t help feeling my helpless state without a father or 
brother to protect me. You ask me to forgive you; I have no objection 
to do that, but you cannot expect that I should look upon you in the 
light as I used to,—I remain, yours truly, Emmy AYLMER.” 


Next morning when I went to breakfast, Broughton was seated in his 
usual place, looking very sheepish. He jumped up to make room for me ; 
but I passed him with a stiff bow, and went and sat down between aunt 
Aylmer and Bowles. I was very quiet all breakfast time, and didn’t 
tease or make fun of Bowles a bit ; but listened so attentively to him, that 
the poor donkey was quite delighted, and when we went on deck, insisted 
on walking up and down with me. I saw Broughton getting furious, and 
biting his moustachios, and smoking as hard as he could, which is always 
the way with him when he is in a rage. After a bit he went and talked 
to some of the gentlemen, and tried to look as if he didn’t care about it. 
I know he did care though, for I could see him watching me all the time 
he was talking to somebody else. The more he watched me, the more 
civil I was to Bowles, and made a point of laughing and smiling and 
looking as happy as possible. At last I saw him throw away his cigar, 
and go up to Bessy Silvertop. She was cold at first, but no one can be 
more respectful and agreeable when he likes than Broughton; so her 
coldness soon went away. I thought to myself, so, sir, you want to try 
that game, do you? I know you a little too well, and have got you too 
much under my thumb, for you to succeed. I went up with Bowles to 
where Bessy and Broughton were sitting, and whenever Broughton, who 
was terribly savage, said anything rude to Bowles, or tried to turn him 
into ridicule, I made a point of taking his part and said something to 
vex Broughton in return. Bessy was very much amused and did nothing 
but laugh all the time, which made Broughton so cross, that he turned 
quite pale with anger. When I thought I had. teased him enough, I 
walked off, having, by way of a parting shot, asked Bowles to write me 
out “Edward and Ellen.” It was such fun; he looked so delighted, 
and Broughton so cross. Dear me, there is the dinner bell, so I must 
leave off writing for to-day. 





(To be continued.) 














































WORDSWORTH’S “ PETER BELL.” 


BY S. F. WILLIAMS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CRITICAL ESSAYS.” 





** Even in their fixed and steady lineaments, 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 
Expression ever varying.” 





Man, his relation to nature, the influence of nature over him, the 
blending of thought with its material symbol, the Divine Voice speaking 
through nature—these are Wordsworth’s lofty subjects. A devoted lover 
of nature, he weds her to the mind of man, and hears music harmonizing 
her to the soul. There is no empty matter, but in all objects is the 
Divine Presence. Deep and impassioned is the poet’s love for these forms 
and works of thought, but within the form is a spirit: the internal and 
external world are one. There is nothing alone, and unconnected with 
us. In that splendid fragment, “The Excursion,” this elevating doctrine 
is the great theme—the ever audible Voice, the ennobling, irresistible 
Influence, the rapt and sacred communion of the soul with nature. The 
Deity is everywhere present, abiding in the world, and announcing Him- 
self in her varied phenomena. 

But Wordsworth not only marries, by intense sympathy, the forms of 
visible nature to the emotions of the heart, but he sees the beautiful in 
the common, the sublime in the simple, the true in the old and ordinary ; 
thus exhibiting that highest kind of imagination which Coleridge claims 
for him. He sees that the humblest are the fittest subjects for poetry. 
He shows that the simplest truths are also the profoundest, and that they 
dwell, not far from us in remote grandeur, but within us and about us, 
underlying our daily life. There is no pomposity, no sacrifice of nature 
for brilliance and dazzling splendour, no exaggeration in his productions, 
but there are the feelings and sentiments common to mankind. Crabbe’s 
poetry is simple and true ; it is the unclothing of our usual life ; it is the 
exhibition of humanity with its frailties and sins and horrors, with its 
deep depravity, its fearful unlicensed passions, its fathomless guile, its 
insane folly, its dense ignorance, its awful wretchedness, and its agonizing 
misery. Crabbe isa brave poet. Now he paints saddening pictures ; 
now he tells grim dreadful truths of vice and dissipation ; now he re- 
hearses deeds of noblest heroism and self-sacrifice done in homes of want 
and poverty ; now he reveals scenes of beautiful, deep, touching pathos ; 
now he depicts the truest tenderness ; now he describes the most revolt- 
ing evils with painful minuteness, with dramatic force and unrivalled 
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vigour ; but always he presents us with the reality as it is in our midst— 
always he proclaims aloud that it is our humanity. Rogers is the poet or 
the refined. His style, like Campbell’s, is artistically perfect. He deals 
with the calm, and gentle, and tender. His descriptions in the ‘“‘ Voyage 
of Columbus” are sometimes beautiful ; but, as a poet, though his lan- 
guage is elaborate and his diction polished, he kindles no deep feeling, he 
inspires no lofty sentiment, he sheds no lustre on human life ; though 
his verses are executed with consummate taste, though they present a 
calm and rare finish, still he evolves no great thought, he touches no uni- 
versal emotion ; he takes a one-sided, and that the aristocratic, view of life ; 
his verse flows on in statuesque placidity. Coleridge is the subtlest thinker 
of our modern singers. With his mighty imagination and profoundly 
meditative mind, he is continually aspiring and searching for abstract ideal 
truth. He loves nature intensely, but always in relation to man; man’s 
thoughts colouring the objects of nature, and imparting to them an ima- 
ginative charm. And in describing this sublime influence he has blended 
the finest thoughts with rich, wild imagery. “In rich and delicate 
melodiousness, in aerial glow of colouring, there are single passages in the 
poetry of Coleridge which defy description, and turn all praise to shame.” 
To him the world is but a perishable shadow of the eternal, not the 
fountain of truth, but the symbol of it: nature is the outcome and pro- 
duction of thought. Wordsworth differs from these: as simple and 
truthful as Crabbe, but deeper and more imaginative ; wanting the classic 
beauty of Rogers, but possessed of a loftiness of moral feeling, and a sub- 
limity of thought to which even “Columbus” does not attain ; less ori- 
ginal, less passionate than Coleridge, but his diction is clearer and more 
perspicuous. Though often diffuse in description, he is never verbose, but 
always intelligible, for he addresses us in a manner which is grand and 
noble by reason of its great simplicity. How plainly, yet how finely put, 
is the deep truth of “We are Seven!” There are, however, passages in 
“The Excursion,” wherein the meaning is obscure from the intensity of 
his idealism ; but, on the whole, he clothes the dryest and most familiar 
subjects in plain, homely, and attractive garb, and reads to. us the impres- 
sive and eternal truth which they contain and shadow forth. For every 
incident of our life—be it but an ordinary occurrence of apparent. insigni- 
ficance —reveals some passion, embodies some thought, portrays some emo- 
tion, and has, therefore, an intimate relation to the soul. And the grand 
characteristic of Wordsworth is, that he has seized upon these every-day 
matters, and voiced the universal feelings which had endeavoured to find 
expression, but could not: he has given utterance to the profound realities 
which pervade the outward little things of life, “He,” says De Quincey, 
“appeals to what lies deepest in man.” 

This is the doctrine of the story of “ Peter Bell;” truly, a weighty and 
important doctrine, which dignifies the lowliest things, which interprets 
every external action as the working out, the practical realization, of some 
causative, spiritual truth. “ Peter Bell” is a poem composed of materials 
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as rude as ever Crabbe worked upon ; and hence, its cardinal idea is the 
more significant. It is an old world story ; but the form in which it is 
presented is as common as that of a street beggar. Crabbe goes to the 
socially lowest of mankind for his persons, and delineates their habits, 
virtues, and vices with unyielding sternness and relentless accuracy ; but 
Wordsworth’s creations illustrate principles of our nature, and sentiments 
which dwell in all hearts. There is wonderful correctness and truth in 
Crabbe’s tales ; there is a wonderful depth of truth in Wordsworth’s pro- 
ductions—utterances of the common, universal soul. ‘‘ Peter Bell” repre- 
sents a great fact—a fact which Coleridge has embodied in an immortal 
ballad of enthralling interest ; that sorrow and suffering are the agents 
by which the latent goodness of the human heart is awakened. 

The Prologue is the poet’s version of the-subjects most fitted for the 
muse. Like Crabbe, he finds poetry, not in the suh-streaked clouds, 
and the far-off heavens, and the realms of fairyland ; not in the stars 
with their glittering motions, and the moon with its cold beauty ; not in 
the landscape, magnificent though its drapery be ; nor in the sweet song 
of birds, with their wild inspiring melody ; nor in the flowers of summer, 
with their witching beauty and gorgeous dress ; nor in the ocean, with its 
ceaseless roll; nor in the fields with their spring foliage, and thein 
autumn fruit ; but in the common incidents and ordinary routine of life. 
Of course, Wordsworth violates this (his own) theory often enough, for 
no poet is more abstract, and none worship nature more deeply and im- 
pressively than he ; but, nevertheless, he finds inspiration in “ life’s daily 
prospect.” 

‘¢ The common growth of mother earth 
Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears. 

The dragon’s wing, the magic ring, 
I shall not covet for my dower, 
If I along that lowly way 


With sympathetic heart may stray, 
And with a soul of power.” 


Is there not a meaning of unutterable significance in these lowliest 
things, because they are educed from, and united to, our common 
humanity? Is there anything nobler or profounder than the universal 
yearnings, and emotions, and feelings of our common soul? And is not 
that the truest poetry which reproduces these sympathies, which en- 
shrines in lasting permanency that which is real amid the changing scenes 
and periods of life ; which seizes upon the universal thought, and warbles 
it in rich music and undying melody ; which unites the acted reality with 
its ideal, and shows that everything, however trite, is the evolvement of a 
truth, and a reflection of the spiritual? So Wordsworth returns to naked 
nature, and finds the true sublime in the experience of our fellow- 
creatures ; for poetry is also truth ; and his singing has its origin and 
response in the great heart of the world. 
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Part the first opens with a description of “ Peter Bell,” whose mind 
is of the dullest order; who has roamed over the earth for half a life- 
time, but who sees not the beauties of nature; who has no ear for her 
constant mellow song and rich music ; who hears not the warblings of 
the merry-hearted birds, and to whom the sunshine brings no joy ; who 
looks with a cold unmeaning gaze, and an unimpressible mind upon the 
sky arrayed in her splendid landscape, and jewelled with her stars ; who 
traverses the flower-dressed fields and the quiet valleys with their calm 
serene air, but their peerless beauty falls lifelessly wpon his dull sense, 
and awakens no emotion ; who walks the old solemn woods with their 
cheery songs and sumptuous clothing, or their moaning winds and starv- 
ing nakedness, but the summer wealth and winter want are both alike 
unheeded by him ; who sails the seas to and fro, but their ever-moving 
billows with their martial on-rush and dash have no eloquence to him ; 
who treads the everlasting mountains, but to him they have no stern 
grandeur, in him they inspire no awe, and he cannot see the glory of the 
out-stretched picture; who nightly sleeps in nature’s own rough lap, 
through all her varied scenes and changing seasons, but all is dull and 
blank and spiritless to him ; who lays him down among the solitary 
dells with their holy sacred quiet, but their hymns of rapt adoration are 
unheard by him ; for, 

** Nature ne’er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell. 


In vain, through ever changeful year, 
Did Nature lead him.as before ; 

A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.” 


He is one of a wild, banditti crew, and his heart is fearfully corrupted 
by impure thoughts and immoral deeds; he has no sense of goodness, 
or of pity, or of shame, but his soul is a den of the blackest vice, where 
sin reigns triumphant in the form of a deep, subtile cunning. Satan 
has entered into him, and deepened his depravity ; and the fiends of 
unlicensed passion make borrid orgies in his soul. He is bad—morally, 
thoroughly bad—and covered over with the leprosy of wickedness from 
the crown of his head to the sole of his foot. He has “a dozen wedded 
wives ;” but there is something about him so inexpressibly evil and re- 
volting that every one of them shrinks from him with fear, so impene- 
trable is his heart to woman’s softening and subduing love. And his 
savage character is painted in his slouching gait, and bold face, and 
knitted brow, and hard eye. 

That is Peter Bell—dead to all outward beauty, and positively dead 
in sin; and the living reality is seen every day in our streets, and read 
of in our papers—a man with a hard petrified heart, whose feelings are 
poisoned, who is shut out from all mankind by his want of humanity, 
and whose better nature is silenced and deadened by evil habits. 
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But, there is a reforming and purifying process to which even he 
must yield, and by which he becomes ennobled into a true man, with 
outgoing loving sympathies and affection for his kind. ‘One beautiful 
November night,” Peter is travelling companionless through copse and 
brake, whereon the full moon throws her lustre, but he cares not for it. 

** The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart—he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky.” 

He sees a thick wood which he enters in the hope of sooner reaching 
his end; but the tempting appearance is treacherous, and the hope is 
vain. Peter burns with wild fury at the deceptive illusion, and on 
reaching the termination of the wood, he comes upon a quarry which he 
thus defiantly addresses : 

** «What ! would’st thou daunt me, grisly dei ? 
Back must I, having come so far? 
Stretch as thou wilt thy gloomy jaws, 


I'll on, nor would I give two straws 
For lantern or for star !’ 


And so, where on the huge rough stones 

The black and massy shadows lay, 

And through the dark, and through the cold, 
And through the yawning fissures old, 

Did Peter boldly press his way.” 

Behind the quarry is a scene of surpassing loveliness, which Peter 
looks upon with indifference. In one spot of it 

** He sees 
A solitary ass.” 

There is no human habitation to be seen, no human sound to be 
heard, no human footstep to be traced in the grass, no sign of human life 
near or afar off, but only 

** This one beast, that from the bed 
Of the green meadow hangs his head 
Over the silent stream.” 

Peter resolves to steal the gaunt ass, but the ghastly shrivélled 
creature stands motionless, fixed like an immovable statue, until he 
strikes it a giant blow, when the dumb animal falls gently down upon 
the river’s brink. 

‘¢ And, as he lay like one that mourn’d, 


The patient beast on Peter turn’d 
His shining hazel eye. 
"Twas but one mild reproachful look, 
A look more tender than severe.” 
But the remorseless Peter is unmoved, and again the sapling rings 
upon the beast’s lank sides, and, with an impious oath, in a moment of 
cruel insane fury, he threatens to drown the carcase, when, 


*¢ To east and west the ass sent forth 
A loud and piteous bray.” 
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The thoughtless Peter is startled in his deed of sin and cruelty by 
the echo dolefully reverberating among the rocks ; the consciousness of 
wrong-doing steals over him, but the rocks are now again as silent, the 
sky as tranquil as ever, and this immutability of nature arms him with 
fiercer resolution. He catches hold of the beast to throw it in the river, 
but a ghastly startling sight meets his eye in the pool, and he falls 
senselessly in a fit of terror. 


Part the second solves the secret of his overpowering dread. The 
awful apparition is that of the ass’s master. He stoops to pick up the 
dead body, when 

** The little ass his neck extends, 
And fondly licks his hands. 


Such life is in the ass’s eyes, 

Such life is in his limbs and ears, 

That Peter Bell, if he had been 

The yeriest coward ever seen, 

Must now have thrown aside his fears.” 

This is the dawn of his higher life, and of the resurrection of his 
purer and nobler feelings. The process of redeeming him has now begun ; 
his heart is now touched ; pity with her soft pangs is awakened in him ; 
for he is moved and softened by the dumb creature’s watching, unerring, 
instinctive affection. The sorrow of the beast has now begun to melt 
the thick iciness in which his soul has hitherto been encased ; and, in- 
stead of revenging malice, he now exhibits some tenderness. He mounts 
the faithful ass who will lead him to 


‘« The cottage of the drowned man.” 


Proceeding on their journey a strange, wild, doleful sound falls mournfully 
upon the ear. It is the sorrowful voice of a buy hunting his lost father ; 
but it has a wonderful effect upon Peter. It causes him sad, bitter 
thoughts, and sharp, deep prickings of the mind. The ass’s natural love, 
and the lad’s heart-rending cry, falling so solemnly amid the expressive 
stillness of the wood—these arouse hitherto unfelt and battling emotions 
within him. The aspect of nature is changed to his vision. That which 
had before been dull, is now full of life—of a threatening and condemn- 
ing spirit. He fancies that everything is pursuing him for his wicked- 
ness, with a voice of mockery unbearable, with fearful judgment, and 
severe punishing wrath. Here we see him emerging from the darkness 
of his past life into the morning of a day whose endless noon is glorified 
perfection attained through suffering ; and sorrow is working for him a 
good salvation. The spirits of the mind are busy with him—doing 
battle in the abysses of his being. 


Part the third finds Peter and the ass still journeying ; and he endea- 
vours to console himself, to quiet his conscience, to put an end to the 
warfare within him, with the reflection that he is performing a Christian 
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office for a dead man. But kind deeds do not satisfy the deep necessities 
of his nature ; charitable acts, however good intrinsically, do not appease 
the strugglings of his soul: a radical change is required. Still the strange 
noises come, and the stranger twitchings of his conscience. The ground 
murmurs as he walks along, the air is keen and biting to him for his 
sinfulness, and the very wind is poignant. Memories of the past crowd 
dismally upon him ; he is agonised by the sudden vision of the death 
scene of his sixth wife, whom he killed with unkindness. This is the 
climax of his misery. Every house of mourning may be turned into joy ; 
every wound may be healed ; every cry of sorrow may be turned to a 
song of thanksgiving ; every broken heart may be bound up whole ; and 
so, in passing a rustic tabernacle, Peter hears Divine Mercy inviting and 
imploring the sinner to repent : 
**¢ Repent! Repent!’ he cries aloud 

‘ While yet ye may find mercy ; strive 

To love the Lord with all your might ; 

Turn to him, seek him day and night, 

And save your souls alive !’ 


‘Repent ! repent ! though ye have gone 
Through paths of wickedness and woe 
After the Babylonian harlot ; 

And though your sins be red as scarlet, 
They shall be white as snow !’ 

Even as he pass’d the door, these words 
Did plainly come to Peter’s ears 

And they such joyful tidings were, 

The joy was more than he could bear : 
He melted into tears. 

Sweet tears of hope and tenderness ! 
And fast they fell, a plenteous shower, 
His nerves, his sinews seem’d to melt ; 
Through all his iron frame was felt 

A gentle, a relaxing power.” 

Each fibre of his frame was weak, 
Weak all the animal within ; 

But in its helplessness grew mild, 

And gentle as an infant child, 

An infant that has known no sin.” 


At length, the ass has brought him to the cottage door; and a little 
girl joyfully exclaims : 

‘* My father! here’s my father !” 

The mother hears these happy tidings, but they are false, and she 
falls down at Peter’s feet. He raises her up, and tells his sad tale, which 
harrows the poor widow’s heart. Her grief is intense and boundless ; 
bitterly she cries and sobs; but she knows not that she is developing 
goodness in the heart of her pitying listener. 


‘* A holy sense pervades his mind ; 
He feels what he for human kind 
Had never felt before.” 
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Then Peter retires 
‘*«Into a shade of darksome trees,” 


and recals the by-gone years, when he sees the beast standing “in the 
clear moonshine ;” the wandering boy comes up, and kisses the affection- 
ate creature unnumbered times in an ecstacy of joy. Peter is overcome 
at this, and bursts out in one wild wail of grief— 

**Oh! God, I can endure no more. !” 


** And Peter Bell, who, till that night, 
Had been the wildest of his clan, 
Forsook his crimes, repressed his folly, 
And, after ten month’s melancholy, 
Became a good and honest man.” 


What a grand story is this! <A story of the old, eternal truth, 
“perfect through suffering ;” of the ennobling of the human soul by trial 
and sorrow; of the awakening of those sympathies which lie in the 
foundation of our nature, which sin cannot extinguish, nor wickedness 
blot out ; of the deliverance of a human soul from vice and selfishness to 
brotherhood and love ; and of the renewing of the Divine Image from 
the defacement of evil. 
















































WOMEN OF MERIT CONNECTED WITH CRIMINAL 
TRIALS. 


THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH, PALSGRAVINE, DUCHESS OF 
BAVARIA, AND QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 


BY SERJEANT BURKE. 


In this curious investigation, the lady was the injured party, and was 
no less a person than the great-great-great-great-great-grandmother of her 
present Majesty, Queen Victoria, being Elizabeth of Scotland, the only 
daughter of James L, and the wife of Frederick, Palsgrave, or Count Pala- 
tine of the Rhine, Duke of Bavaria, and for a time King of Bohemia. 
She was the mother of the gallant Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, and 
of that Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover and Duchess of Brunswick, 
through whom the present Protestant succession derives its right to the 
Crown of these realms. Of the marriage of Elizabeth of Scotland on 
St. Valentine’s day, 1613, with the Palsgrave Frederick, Lingard gives 
the following account : 

“Never had the English Court appeared in such splendour. The 
King (James I.), the Queen, the Prince, were covered with jewels belong- 
ing to the Crown ; and the nobility (no one was admitted under the rank 
of Baron) vied with each other in magnificence of dress. Elizabeth, who 
was only in her sixteenth year, wore a white robe of silver tissue, with a 
coronet of gold on her head, and her long hair flowed in tresses on her 
shoulders, and reached as low as her knees. She was conducted by her 
bridemen, the young Prince, her brother, on one hand, and the aged Earl 
of Northampton on the other; and was followed by twenty bridemaids 
of her age, dressed in white and embroidery, and bearing her train. She 
ascended the platform in the Royal Chapel with a lightsome foot, and 
smniling countenance : the Palatine performed his part with accuracy and 
gravity ; but the Princess, whether it was from joy or levity, disturbed 
the solemnity of the scene by a low titter, which soon burst into a loud 
laugh. The ceremony was concluded with public rejoicings: but the 
superstitious considered the conduct of the bride as ominous of misfor- 
tune ; and the disastrous consequences of the marriage were afterwards 
thought to have verified their anticipations.” 

Mr. Lewkner, in a contemporary letter, thus speaks of her bethrothal 
the previous Christmas: “The King was present brought in a chaire, for 
he was then’ so: gowtie he could not goe, and the Queene, no way affecting 
the match, kept her chamber. The contract was read by Sir Thomas Lake, 
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the Palsgrave and the Ladie Eliz. placed in the midst ; which done, my 
Lord of Cautorberie, gave them a long and large benediction.” 

This marriage, though so gorgeously celebrated, was not attended with 
good fortune. Frederick was elected King of Bohemia, but the Emperor 
denied the right of election and drove him from his dominions. He and 
his-wife had, after the battle of Prague the 8th November 1620, to fly 
from that city in a hurried manner, and the news of this no doubt gave rise 
to the libel here complained of. After a long series of reverses, Frederick 
died at Mentz, the 29th November 1632. His widowed consort returned 
to England, at her nephew's (Charles II.) restoration in 1660, and lived 
in retirement in the mansion purchased for her, from Sir Thomas Drury, 
situate in Drury Lane, London. She died there, and was interred in 
Westminster Abbey, the 13th February 1662. Through all her husband’s 
troubles Elizabeth proved herself a devoted wife, and her whole life 
shows her to have been a high-souled admirable woman. She had, in 
early life been a poet, and some of her productions appear among those 
of Royal authors. It was her mother, Queen Anne, who gave her the 
nickname of Goody or Goodwife Palsgrave, which was taken up and 
commonly used by the English people when familiarly speaking of her. 

Edward Floyde, Esgq., her libeller in the following case, appears to have 
been a barrister, and a gentleman of family and position in Shropshire: he 
was clearly “armiger,” for some of the lords proposed to destroy his arms, 
and effectively, in the judgment against him, destruction of his coat armour, 
and deprivation of his gentility, form curiously a part of his sentence. 
In the Lower House, during the debate, Sir Francis Kenniston observed 
that, in respect that Floyde’s son had married a gentleman’s daughter of 
worth, his grand-children should not be made to feel the weight of a fine. 
I have, however, searched and cannot find whether any descendants of 
this Edward Floyde still exist. He may possibly have been of the family 
represented by the present Sir Henry Floyd, Bart. Be that as it may, 
Floyde’s crime appears to have been but of a very venial character ; such 
a libel as he wrote, had it appeared now-a-days in Punch, would have 
excited little observation beyond a passing smile ; but he lived in different 
times. His whole case is curiously and quaintly reported in the State 
Trials, from which I give the following abridged account : 


House or Commons.—There was, Monday, April 30, 1621, delivered 
into the House, a Paper or Note of the said scandalous Speeches used 
against the Palsgrave, and the lady Elizabeth ; in which it is set down, 
that one Edward Floyde, a gentleman and prisoner in the Fleet, talking 
with Dr. Pennington concerning the loss of Prague, did say, in a scornful 
and malicious manner: “That Goodman and Goodwife Palsgrave were 
now turned out of doors ;” or to that purpose ; with other disgraceful 
speeches, as that he, the said Floyde, had as much right to the king- 
dom of Bohemia, as the Palsgrave had. The Commons had been some 
time engaged in examining withesses against this Floyde ; and having 
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sufficient proof of his speaking the words he was accused of, on the 
lst of May proceeded to give judgment against him. Many arguments 
ensued on what punishment to inflict upon him ; and, among the rest, 
Sir Edwin Sandys said, “That the House ought to be well advised, 
since there was much difficulty in the case: that their sentence would 
be censured in a great part of the Christian world: that the root of this 
man’s malice was ill-affection to religion, and, consequently to the 
State. There were but two eminent persons before, viz., King Edward 
VI. and Queen Jane, who had escaped the virulent tongues of 
opposites in religion. This Lady Elizabeth was the third, who was 
much praised by all her enemies. That he was for joining with the Lords 
in this proceeding ; was it not for the great business they had, and should 
soon bring before them. In the sentence not to meddle with his religion, 
but his offence in tongue, for that would make him be canonized: that 
the words he had spoken were words of contempt, not of slander ; therefore 
to punish him with as much contempt as may be, etc.” On the whole, 
the Commons agreed on a sentence, which the Speaker denounced against 
the offender, kneeling at their bar; which sentence was ordered to be 
entered in their Journals and is: “ Be it remembered, that upon Tuesday 
the 1st day of May, in the year of the reign of our sovereign lord James, 
by the grace of God King of England, etc., the 19th; Edward Floyde, 
late of Clannemayne, within the county of Salop, Esq., was impeached 
before the Commons assembled in this Parliament ; for that the said 
Edward, sithence the summons of this Parliament in the prison of Fleete, 
having communication concerning the most illustrious Princess, the Lady 
Elizabeth, only daughter of our said sovereign lord, and the most excellent 
Prince, her husband, did use and utter, openly and publicly, false, mali- 
cious and despiteful speeches, of the said two princes; saying in this 
manner, ‘I have heard that Prague is taken ; and Goodman Palsgrave and 
Goodwife Palsgrave have taken their heels, and run away ; and as I have 
heard, Goodwife Palsgrave is taken prisoner :’ and that those words were 
spoken by him in most despiteful and scornful manner, with a fleering 
and scoffing countenance, and with a purpose to disgrace, as much as in 
him lay, those two princes ; and that at other times he did; in like de- 
spiteful and reproachful manner, use other malicious and opprobrious 
words of them. Whereupon the said Commons, of their love and zeal 
to our said sovereign lord, and not minding to let pass unpunished 
those things that tended to the disgrace of his Majesty’s issue, a part of 
himself, who is head of the Parliament, did call before them the said 
Edward Floyde, and thereof did question him; and thereupon so far 
proceeded, that after, upon the same day, for that the said matters 
whereof the said Edward was impeached were true and notorious, 
therefore the said Commons, in the Commons’ House assembled in 
Parliament, did adjudge and award, That the said Edward should be 
returned that night prisoner to the Fleete, where before he remained in 
prison, and to lie that night in a place there called Bolton’s Ward: and 
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shall the next morning be brought to Westminster into the great yard 
before the door of the great Hall of Pleas, and be there set and stand, 
upon the pillory, from 9 until 11 of the clock in the forenoon, with a 
paper upon his hat with this inscription, in capital letters, of these words : 
‘For false, malicious, and despiteful speeches against the King’s Daughter 
and her husband ; and from thence shall presently ride to the Exchange 
within the city of London, upon a horse without a saddle, with his face 
backwards toward the horse’s tail, holding the tail in his hand, with the 
former paper on his head, and be there again set and stand, upon the 
pillory, two hours: and from thence shall ride in like manner to the 
Fleete, and there to remain until the next Friday morning, and, on that 
morning, to ride in like manner into Cheapside in the city of London, 
and there shall be set and stand, upon the pillory, with the former paper 
and inscription, by the space of two hours, that is from 10 until 12 of the 
clock in the forenoon of that day ; and ride back to the Fleete, in like 
manner as before : and that there is set and assessed upon him a fine of 
£1000.” 

Floyde, however, found a powerful party to intervene between him 
and the infliction of the long-winded sentence. This party was the House 
of Lords, who decided that the sentence of the Commons was a great 
infringement of their privileges. The Lords declared the Commons were 
not judges in Parliament. A conference was consequently held between 
the two Houses, and the Archbishop of Canterbury reported on such 
conference held, that: “1, The Commons showed their constant resolu- 
tion not to invade the privileges of this House, that dealt so nobly with 
them. Lastly, That out of their zeal they sentenced Floyde ; but they 
leave him to the Lords, with an intimation of their hope that this House 
will censure him also.” Then they proposed a protestation to be entered 
with the Lords for a mean to accommodate the business between them. 
A protestation was immediately drawn up and agreed to, in these words : 
“That the proceedings lately passed in the House of Commons against 
Edward Floyde be not at any time hereafter drawn or used as a precedent 
to the enlarging or diminishing of the lawful rights or privileges of either 
House: but that the rights and privileges of both Houses shall remain in 
the self-same state and plight as before.” This protestation is also entered 
in the Journals of the Commons, without any addition or alteration by 
them. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, first of the committee appointed by 
the House to take examinations in the cause of Edward Floyde, reported : 
That they had taken several, and were satisfied of the proof of the crimes 
objected against him ; and moved the House that Mr. Attorney-General 
might read the said examinations. Accordingly the deposition of six 
persons were read, and then it was ordered that Floyde should be brought 
to the bar the next morning in order to proceed to judgment against him. 
On May 26, Edward Floyde being brought to the bar Mr. Attorney (Sir 
Thomas Coventry, afterwards Lord Keeper Coventry) charged him with 
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notorious misdemeanours and high presumption: viz, (1) For rejoicing 
at the losses happened to the king’s daughter and her children. (2) For 
discouraging of others, which bear good affection unto them. (4) For 
taking upon him to judge of the rights of kingdoms. 

The first, Mr. Attorney shewed that in December last, Floyde, 
being prisoner in the Fleete, having advertisement that Prague was taken, 
did, upon all occasion, shew himself joyful and glad of that calamity and 
afflictions which had happened unto the Prince and Princess Palatine, 
the king’s only daughter and their children. 

And for the second, Mr. Attorney shewed that this Floyde, relating 
unto Henry Pennington this loss of Prague, and the captivity, as he 
believed, of the king’s son-in-law, and of the king’s daughter and her 
children ; and the said Pennington wishing that himself, and all the 
convenient men of this kingdom, were pressed forth, not to return with 
their lives, till they had redeemed her from captivity ; he, the said Floyde, 
replied, “I am very sorry thou art such a fool.” And the said Pennington 
reproving him for saying so, he, the said Floyde, replied, ‘ That, if he had 
been out of his chamber, he would have struck him.’ 

And for the third, Mr. Attorney shewed, that the said Floyde, taking 
occasion to speak of these matters, did term the Prince and Princess 
Palatine, the king’s daughter, by the ignominious and despiteful terms of 
“Goodman Palsgrave,” and “ Goodwife Palsgrave ;” and termed him 
“that poor lad ;” and scoffingly and with great jollity, related a stage play 
of the Princess running away with her children ; the one under one arm, 
and the other under the other arm, and the third in front of her, and the 
Palsgrave following with the cradle. 

And for the fourth, Mr. Attorney shewed, that Abdias Cole, going to 
preach on a Sunday morning in the Fleete, the said Floyde called to him 
and told him that Prague is taken ; and the said Abdias Cole answering, 
“That is little comfort to me,” Floyde replied: “ Nay, now we may freely 
speak it, for any nobleman has as good a right to be king of Wales as he, 
meaning the Palsgrave, to be king of Bohemia.” 

Here Mr. Attorney opened that point of the ancient Oath of Allegi- 
ance: of which oath, and the danger to the offender in such case, the said 
Floyde, being a lawyer, could not be ignorant, and that therefore his 
offence was greater. And Mr. Attorney did further shew, that this 
Floyde, being a man of good estate, was a justice of peace in the county 
of Salop, and for that he was put out of the commission, which was 
affirmed to be true by Mr. Baron Bromley, being this day present. And 
also that this Floyde, having heretofore studied the common laws of this 
land in the Inner Temple, where he was called to the bar, was put out 
of that society by the benchers of that house. This being said, the Lord 
Chief Justice demanded of Floyde what answer he could make unto these 
misdemeanours, wherewith he was charged by Mr. Attorney. Floyde 
thereupon began with a long discourse to traduce the persons of such as 
had deposed against him ; but being demanded to make a direct answer 
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to the charge he said: “I cannot remember that these words were ever 
spoken by me.” The L. C. Justice demanded of him again, whether he 
spake those words, or words to that effect: he answered, “It is but a 
folly for me to deny them, because so many have proved them ;” and after- 
wards he said : “I will not deny them because so many have proved them.” 
And he being demanded whether he spake the other words, or used the 
insolent behaviour towards the Prince and Princess Palatine, answered : 
“JT remember it not.” 

The prisoner being withdrawn; although the Lords were fully 
satisfied by these examinations and Floyde’s answers, yet, for order sake, 
it was put to the question, whether Edward Floyde be so guilty of the 
offences wherewith he is charged as that he deserves to be censured ; and 
agreed unto by all, nem. diss. 

The censure against E. Floyde being propounded in this manner ; 
viz.: “1. Not to bears arms as a gentleman, etc. 2. To ride with his 
face to the horse’s tail, to stand on the pillory, and his ears nailed, etc. 
3. To be whipped at a cart’s tail. 4. To be fined at £5000. 5. To be 
perpetually imprisoned in Newgate.” It was put to the question, first, 
whether the said Floyde shall be whipped or no, which some Lords 
doubted to yield unto, because he was a gentleman: yet it was agreed, 
per plures that he shall be whipped. Then it was put to the question, 
whether Floyde’s ears shall be nailed to the pillory or no ; and agreed per 
plures not to be nailed. Then the form of the sentence being read, it was 
put to the question, whether those punishments therein mentioned shall 
be inflicted on the said Floyde or no; and agreed unto generally. And 
he being brought to the bar again, Mr. Attorney-General came to the 
clerk’s table, and making a short repetition of Floyde’s offence, prayed 
the Lords to proceed to judgment against him. 

Whereupon the Lord Chief Justice, John Ley, pronounced the 
sentence in these words, viz. : 

The Lords Spiritual and Temporal, considering of the great offence 
of the said Edward Floyde, do award and adjudge: 1. That the said 
Edward Floyde shall be incapable to bear arms as a gentleman ; and that 
he shall be ever held an infamous person, and his testimony not to be 
taken in any court or cause. 2. That on Monday next, in the morning, 
he shall be brought to Westminster Hall, and there be set on horseback, 
with his face to the horse tail, holding the tail in his hand, with papers 
on his head and breast declaring his offence, and so to ride to the pillory 
in Cheapside, and there to stand two hours on the pillory, and there to 

be branded with a letter K in his forehead, 3. To be whipped at a 
cart’s tail, on the first day of the next term, from the Fleet to West- 
minster Hall, with papers on his head declaring his offence, and then to 
stand on the pillory there two hours. 4. That he shall be fined to the 
King in £5000. 5. That he shall be imprisoned in Newgate, during 
his life. 
Mem. The clerk signed a warrant to the Serjeant-at-Arms, and the 
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Warden of the Fleet, to see the sentence executed ; with a clause therein 
for the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, and all other his Majesty’s 
officers to whom it might appertain, to be aiding and assisting unto 
them. And Mem. That these words were written in the paper, to be on 
Floyde’s head, declaring his offence : viz. “For ignominious and despite- 
ful words and malicious and scornful behaviour towards the Prince and 
Princess Palatine, the King’s only daughter, and their children.” 

Cambden tells us that every part of this sentence was executed on 
Floyde ; but the Lords’ Journals assure us, that some days after, on a 
motion from the Prince, it was ordered: “That the punishment of whip- 
ping, with all that belongs to it, to be inflicted upon Edward Floyde, be 
suspended and forborne, until the pleasure of the House be further 
known ; the rest of the punishment to be executed according to the 
former order.” It was also ordered ; “That, hereafter, when any censure 
beyond imprisonment be agreed on, that judgment thereupon be not then 
given, but on another day, or sitting, that time may be taken to consider 
thereof.” 

“T,” says an anonymous writer in the Harleian MSS, “ saw this day, 
after our House was risen, Floyde stand in the pillory: the words or in- 
scription of his offence being altered of that they were appointed by our 
House ; and are now: ‘For ignominious and despiteful words, and 
malicious and scornful behaviour against the Count Palatine, and the 
King’s only daughter, and their children.’ This was pinned to his 
breast and back, and he stood two hours in the pillory, and did ride 
according to the sentence of the Upper House.” 














LIFE. 
BY LEILA, 


** Life is real! Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
‘ Dust thou art to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


* * * * 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing 
Learn to labour and to wait.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


I nave heard some people say, that they had nothing to do: life to 
them was a blank and monotonous existence. Nothing todo! in a world 
like this, with all its sin and suffering. Nothing to do! when every in- 
dividual life has its duties to perform for which that life was given. Did 
they, as they uttered this sentence, think of the life beyond? Surely they 
forgot that the present was intended as a preparation for the future. And 
that preparation is to be accomplished, not by sitting down with folded 
hands, but by calm, useful, unselfish, daily work ; we must not sit quietly 
still on the roadside of life, but must be ever up and working with 
faithful hearts. Hearing the sweet voice of nature, echoing from her 
green trees, her sylvan groves, breathed from the starlets of night, and 
the sunbeams of day, that uplifting word “Excelsior.” A golden motto 
shining over every action, thought, and word. Excelsior! whispers the 
still small voice within, as we journey on; in happiness drawing our 
hearts to an abiding joy, in woe lifting them towards consolation. 

One and all of us have our own particular duties; we each possess 
talents, which we should endeavour to increase. We are sent into this 
world to accomplish a divine purpose ; it is for us to find that purpose 
out, and fulfil it. Each day, each moment, we ought to spend in trying 
to become holier beings, Our chief thought should be for others, doing 
good to those around us, and studying their comfort ; alleviating as much 
as lay in our power the sufferings of the sick; comforting the sorrows ot 
the lonely ; ever stretching out a helping hand to the distressed ; giving 
a trifling something, if we cannot more, to the beggar that lifts their wan 
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and poverty stricken face to ours, yearning not only for our alms, but alse 
for a kind word of sympathy, to lighten their heavy burden. Shall we turn 
away from the pleading look and voice, and call ourselves Christians ? 
Passing by heedlessly the pitying request, that arises from the lips of a 
fellow creature. Some people say, “I never give anything to a beggar 
from principle.” ‘ What principle?” asks their more Christian hearer. 
“Because, one is so often cheated by pretending beggars.” Blind, mis- 
guided judges ; if the want they relieve is falso, will they suffer by the 
deception? But they will suffer, when, in the last great day, the names of 
many a turned-away suffering one shall come forth against them. They 
consider themselves religious, and yet turn resolutely away from that 
heart-stirring picture—suffering humanity, forgetting that they are 
brothers and sisters, bound by one great band, that of possessing the 
same future hope, a hope not of earth but of heaven. Side by side they 
will stand, the beggars and the rich. Shall this thought not make us 
pause, and bestow a trifle, even though it be but a mite, on the beggar that 
asks it of us as we travel on. 

Little kindnesses make up the sum of earthly happiness. Priceless 
gems, glittering amid the rough stones of life ; scattered jewels, shining in 
the darkest places ; earthly sunbeams, which make the watchet linings 
to the ebon clouds; for, indeed, little kindnesses are argent cloudlets 
o’ershadowing us with their joyous light. 

The human life is a marvellous and wonderful thing, made up of 
joys and sorrows, pleasures and disappointments. A trifling event of 
to-day is oftentimes the link of a great one in the future—an event so 
trifling as to be passed almost unheeded by, and yet it may be the one 
thing upon which our future is based. Thus are we shown that, over the 
minutest actions, an ever watchful Eye is gazing. - 

We may rest assured that whatever happens is for the best, although 
sometimes we find it hard to think so; for, when a great sorrow comes 
upon us, when the angel of death visits our homestead, and steals a loved 
one from their place, as we feel the desolate blank, and see the vacant 
chair, the empty seat, it is hard to utter “It is well.” It is a struggle 
for us to believe, that the lonely void is for our good ; ‘so for awhile we 
grope in darkness on, murmuring at God’s chastening hand. One thing 
alone we know: that a loved voice is silent for ever, a familiar footstep 
will never more echo on earth. The beauteous world seems to us less 
lovely, for the shadow of a grave has fallen between it and us. The 
magic word Home, which had for us such a charmed gladness, has lost 
somewhat of its blitheness ; the first break in its fireside circle has come ; 
the “old arm chair,” in its eloquent voicelessness, speaks of one that has 
passed away, of a missing form which will fill it again no more for the 
for-ever of time. In the first days of our overwhelming grief, we refuse to 
be comforted ; but we shall find ere long that it was for some wise purpose. 
In love not in anger was the trial sent. It draws our thoughts and our 
affections heavenwards ; it tells us to live purer lives, so that we may join 
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our beloved and sainted ones, in their redeemed life. When we have learnt 
this lesson, which is one taught only by sorrow, we shall have compre- 
hended why this woeful burden was given unto us to bear. 
It is for us to lead such a life on earth, not only for the sake of here- 
after good to ourselves, but as examples to others, for— 
** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 


Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing shall take heart again.” 


Yes we should earnestly endeavour to leave “footprints on the sands of 
time,” spending a life which would help others onward, beacons for the 
lonely in this wilderness world. In our suffering we must be strong, 
enduring manfully all our burdens, remembering “no cross, no crown.” 
Yet it is not only in our outward life that we must be careful, but in our 
inner life ; that fearfully single existence which we walk alone with our 
God, that life of which our nearest and dearest friend knows nothing. 
A life so hidden, as to be almost unknown to ourselves ; one which re- 
quires a strict and careful guarding, or else, in a moment, the ever watch- 
ful Tempter will enter its precincts. By earnest prayer alone can we keep 
it from his grasp. This inner life is the talisman to the outward ; by this 
we shall be judged at the great day. It will be of no avail, if to the eye 
of man we walk religiously this earth, if in our unseen inward walk it 
is not so: the lauding of a thousand earthly tongues are fruitless, if the 
One High Voice utters no loving and forgiving benediction. As we 
think of all this, can we say we have nothing to do. Can we spend our 
days in luxurious indolence, or idle pleasure, forgetful, and neglecting the 
great object of life, heedless of the thousand voices whispering for us to 
be up and working? Can we trifle away our time in voluptuous laziness, 
knowing that the time must be accounted for, and that each day as it 
wanes, will never return again? Can the cries of wretched poverty, and 
lonesome misery, not awaken us from our dreamy torpor? Shall we not 
arise, asking God to help us with His strong right Hand to fulfil our life- 
work, that for which He sent us into the world to perform. Oh! let us 
go forth, with willing hearts and wills, gazing upward, and ever upward, 
so that our souls may rest for ever in the upward happiness. 
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WOMAN IN DAILY LIFE: OR SHADOWS ON 
EVERY HILL-SIDE. 


BY MRS. HARRIET M CAREY. 





(Continued from Page 383.) 





CHAPTER XXII. 
LYDIA. 
** Could so much beauty condescend, 
To be a dull domestic friend !” 
GOLDSMITH. 

To Lydia Bolton, this evening had been a very painful one, fraught 
with deep mortification and humiliation. She was always intensely en- 
raged and disgusted at poor old Lord Bolton’s displays of doating fondness 
and jealous uxoriousness ; but not only was she held up to-night as an 
object of universal ridicule, but he had in his drivelling rage laid bare and 
exposed the very secrets of her heart—her most hidden motives—and 
that before the Trelawnys too, who had always suspected her of double 
dealing. She felt she hated the old man, that he burdened the earth with 
his presence, the very sight of him was odious to her; and when a cold 
blooded person, like Lydia, takes an aversion to any one, the root of 
bitterness is apt to strike far deeper and bear bitterer fruit than with a 
more impetuous character. She saw the old man laid to slumber ; failed 
not in one of the many attentions she was in the habit of paying him ; 
attentions that earned for her the character that, “really after all, Lady 
Bolton made an uncommonly good wife.” Public opinion -was Lydia's 
idol—she lived for it ; and now, the old man’s regular breathing showing 
that he was asleep, she unclasped her hand which he had imprisoned 
in both of his, lit and shaded the night lamp, dismissed the servant and 
extinguished the candles, and seated herself in the window to meditate on 
the events of the evening. Very wrathful indeed were her reflections upon 
them. What! she—the correct, the punctilious observer of the opinion 
of the world—Lady Bolton—she, to be made a laughing-stock of by the 
ridiculous display of fondness of an imbecile old man, and to be told by 
that imbecile old man that she had married him for rank and fortune 
alone! A voice of truth from the depths of imbecility ! it was too galling, 
too humiliating, for even her worldly wise spirit to bear ; and that such 
things should have been said before the Trelawnys, who already disliked 
her and accused her so evidently of interested motives in her marriage! 
It was unbearable, and in moody anger Lydia meditated on her wrongs. 
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But “courage,” thought she, “ Lord Bolton is old, very old, and a few years 
must bring a release, and then shall I reap the fruit I have so painfully 
sown ; his life is a misery to himself and to others and it cannot be 
wrong to wish him gone ;” and then Lady Bolton’s imagination, thought 
of the becoming half mourning to be selected by the beautiful widow, the 
elegant boudoir in which perchance some fascinating and distinguished 
diplomat or statesman might essay to dry her tears, and give her that real 
importance and position which neither wealth can buy nor rank command. 
Suddenly, Lydia was roused from her reverie by a low choking sound 
proceeding from the bed. Lord Bolton was subject to attacks of breath- 
lessness, produced by some affection of the heart for which there was but 
one cure—a wine glass full of some reviving cordial, which always stood’ 
in a bottle on the bedroom table in readiness. The doctor had strongly 
impressed upon Lady Bolton the very great importance of immediately, 
without loss of time, administering this all-important remedy. Yet now 
Lydia strolled languidly towards the table and took longer than was at 
all needful to extract the cork from the bottle ; she was not in charity 
with the sufferer, and she chose to believe that this attack was a got up 
thing, got up on purpose to attract her attention and annoy and trouble 
her. She poured the mixture carelessly out in the spoon, and slowly ap- 
proached the bed ; when the choking ceased, a convulsive spasm distorted 
the face of the old man—a slight groan—and he lay at rest for ever. 
Then indeed was Lydia Bolton awestruck—conscience stricken ; the man 
she had been wishing dead lay dead before her ; the feeble spark of life 
was quenched, and who on earth could re-illumine it! And perchance, 
indeed, her slow procrastination had been the cause of this sudden catas- 
trophe ; but still in the heart, if heart she had, of cold calculating Lydia, 
who sold herself for gold in as clear a case of traffic as ever did African 
negress, there was joy at the thought of the freedom, of the reward, as it 
were, of all her. toil and trouble, that had now dawned for her. She had, of 
course, little time to indulge either feeling for the attendants were sum- 
moned, hurry and confusion were the order of the moment, hasty restora- 
tives were tried without effect, doctors arrived, words of condolence were 
spoken, and a polished Esculapius conducted the despairing (!) widow with 
many a sympathetic gesture to another apartment. Mr. Trelawny was 
hastily roused from his own deep paternal grief to the filial sorrow of be- 
holding his father’s death-bed; the news came at a moment when he was, 
so to speak, already so completely mesmerized by trouble that he hardly 
felt the shock. When the message was given him, he slipped quietly out 
of the house, leaving his family to hear the news from others, and went to 
look his last on the well loved and venerable old man and take possession 
of all his papers, etc. etc., till the will should be read. And the will was 
read—the funeral was over—the venerable nobleman and his gallant young 
descendant both lay in their ancestral vault ; he who had counted many 
days of pain and trouble, of joy and gladness, who had journeyed slowly 
and wearily through life’s pilgrimage, and that “‘ young and brighter form” 
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whose sandals had but just been bound on his young and springing feet : 
the way weary one lay at rest, and the life loving, death dreading, blithe 
young soldier by his side. There they lay, and slowly had the funeral pro- 
cession travelled home ; leaving them there behind, in silence and loneli- 
ness, to rest till their Father’s voice should awaken His sleeping children. 
Yes! they were left! the complimentary mourners had relapsed into con- 
versation ; the mutes’ grim visages wore a smile; and even those who 
most mourned the dead felt the time for indulgence in unrestrained grief 
was over, and that they must go “cheerily to their work again, with hearts 
new braced and set,”—all at least but one saddened spirit. To poor Caro- 
line day after day as it rolled by would but make her more and more 
sensible of the loneliness of an unshared destiny, of the blight that had 
fallen upon her youth! The will was opened, and those assembled to hear 
it, heard with mingled emotions of surprise, contempt, and indignation 
that the whole and very large alienable portion of Lord Bolton’s enormous 
wealth was left to Lydia. The new Viscount had merely the entailed old 
manor house of Bolton, and the small property around it, from which his 
race drew their title. To be sure his mother’s ample fortune was his, but 
he had many children, many sons, and besides one does not like the idea 
of property which has been in the family for generations changing hands 
so completely. All was left unreservedly to Lydia, with the sole excep- 
tion of those few useless words at the beginning, the formal mention of 
the elder son and his heirs. Lydia’s triumph was at its height and she 
patronized Mr. Trelawny—we beg his pardon—Lord Bolton, to such an 
extent that he was glad to escape from a house made hateful to him by 
the reflection it was hers, and to return to his own saddened home and 
sorrowing family. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
DISCOVERIES. 


‘¢ Tis’ Edith’s self—her speechless woe, 
Her form, her looks, the secret show !” 
Scort. 

He entered the house and softly took his way to poor Caroline’s 
invalid dressing-room, where shrouded in gloomy memories, she lay wrapt 
in deep mourning garments on her sofa. 

“Well, my child,” said Lord Bolton tenderly, as he entered, “we 
have laid our dear one peacefully to rest, and we must now live for each 
other—we who are left. Remember you are now my elder daughter, my 
adopted child, and good Mr. and Mrs. Penthold must yield willingly up 
to us all that is left of our dear Gilpin.” As he stooped over her to kiss 
her fondly, and she raised her face to him, Lord Bolton was struck with 
an indescribable sort of family likeness in her face which he had never 
remarked before, and which sent a sudden-thrill through him ; it was as 
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though his long lost brother, nay more his newly lost boy, were looking 
at him out of Caroline’s eyes. Astonished and bewildered, he gazed silently 
upon her, and just then some sudden movement on her part entangled a 
little hair chain that she always wore round her neck, and which was 
reported to be the only trinket inherited from her dead mother ; it caught, 
and the jerk drew from her bosom a small, a very small miniature, beauti- 
fully executed, about the size of a two shilling piece. Lord Bolton caught 
it in his hand as it would have dashed violently against the corner of a 
book-case, and ejaculated vehemently as his eye fell upon it : 

“ My brother! Godfrey! my only brother—the picture that was done 
for my mother !—where, oh! where, did you get this, Caroline? did poor 
Gilpin give it you?” 

Caroline—her amazement as wild as his—exclaimed : “ Your brother ! 
No! impossible—it is my father, and look here, given by him to my 
mother ; here are his initialk—G. H. (Godfried Heimweh), and the date 
of his birth—January 2, 18—.” 

“Caroline!” broke forth Lord Bolton, “who was your father !—was it 
possible—could it be possible ;” and wild possibilities till now undreamt 
of crowded upon his brain. 

Caroline, equally agitated, said: “All I know, and all dear Mrs. 
Penthold ever told me, was that it was an unhappy marriage ; his name 
was Godfried Heimweh, and he left my poor mother, for America, a few 
days before I was born.” 

“ America!” again exclaimed Lord Bolton ; “and it was from Phila- 
delphia that I received the account of the last moments of the poor peni- 
tent, who mentioned me with strong affection, and whom every description 
proved to have been my brother Godfrey. Where was your mother 
married, Caroline ?” 

“At Bonn, I believe ; but all I know is that this locket was my 
father’s picture ; she always wore it round her neck, and it had his hair 
and his mother’s at the back. My poor mother showed it to the landlady, 
a day or two before her death, and told her that though she would part 
with all her other jewels she could not give up that, because it was her 
husband’s portrait, had been painted for his mother, and must belong to 
his child ;” and again as she spoke there flashed from Caroline’s features 
that strange likeness to his dead brother, that now that Lord Bolton was 
once alive to the fact struck him at every turn. 

“ Caroline,” he said, “to-night I go down to Mrs. Penthold, to question 
her more closely. I verily and truly believe that I see before me the 
child of my dead brother, my own flesh and blood—the heiress of my 
father, as well as the bride of my poor lost Gilpin. I will write to 
Philadelphia, to the good man who received my poor brother’s dying 
confession, and I will learn if he ever mentioned a marriage in Germany. 

1 know,” continued Lord Bolton, as if struck by a sudden thought, “I 
know he was at Bonn, for one of his most undutiful demands for money 
from my poor father was dated from thence—the letter, in fact, which 
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quite cut him off for ever from family intereourse—and it must have been 
about a year before you were born, Caroline, I think.” 

Poor Caroline and poor Lord Bolton, this discovery had had a rousing 
effect upon them both ; and Lady Bolton was surprised when she came 
in at the renewed cheerfulness visible in both their countenances, the 
look of expectation rather than prostration. Of course the new discovery, 
for such Lord Bolton fully considered it to be, was imparted to her. 
Astonished at first, she questioned eagerly, and ended by being as firmly 
persuaded as her husband. She too saw the likeness, and only wondered 
it had never struck them before; but she accounted for its doing so 
to-day, by supposing the sound of Godfrey Hugh Trelawny, unheard for 
so many a long year, and pronounced by the lawyer’s voice in reading 
the will among other technicalities, had so recalled the image of his long 
lost brother to Lord Bolton’s mind that he was the more likely to be 
struck with anything that resembled him. It was agreed Lord Bolton 
should go down by the night train to Purseford Vicarage and see the 
Pentholds himself, and make all the inquiries—writing before he started 
to Philadelphia ; and in the meantime saying nothing about the matter 
to any one for fear it should reach Lydia’s ears, who they all judged 
would make every effort to prevent Caroline being recognised as her late 
husband’s heiress. 

Leaving them to weave their mingled woof of hopes and fears, let us 
fly swift as ever flew electric spark across the ocean to the Australian 
desert, and take a peep at Ned and Julia in their savage solitude. The 
night, during the dusky hours of which Lord Bolton was whirling along 
by the midnight express, the dark gloomy landscape here and there lit up 
by the flashes from the iron hoofs as it were of his fleet and gigantic 
steed, those dusky hours and that night were, in Australia, the bright 
moments of a sunshiny day ; and as morning broke brilliantly on Lord 
Bolton’s hurried journey, evening faded softly around Ned’s hut. He had 
been out all day tracking some cattle that he feared were stolen—he and 
his three man-servants, reclaimed and allotted convicts. Julia expected 
them in every moment, and had given permission to their only woman 
servant—herself a case of transportation—to set off on the old market 
horse to go fifteen miles to visit a dying brother. Julia was alone ; her 
revolver, which Ned had taught her to fire, lay within her reach, but she 
felt no fear. She had often been left alone before, and now she expected 
Ned and the man-servants to return every moment; she sat, therefore, 
rather enjoying the perfect solitude, listening to all those minute sounds 
which in the absence of others swell into such magnitude—the lulling hum 
of the insects flitting from flower to flower, the rippling of the brook, the 
rustling of the leaves. She listened, and Julia fell into a reverie over her 
past life; she thought of England, of the Trelawnys, Frank, Violet, 
Snelgrove—Italy, her horse, and Ned—Ned as he was when she first 
passionately loved him—Ned light-hearted, merry, joyous, winning, 
generous Ned—and then she thought of the care-worn and grief-marked 
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man who had that morning left her side. She thought how dim had 

grown his bright mirthful glance, how hasty his sweet glad temper had 

become, how easily nettled at some chance word, how moodily averse 

to society ; and it was borne in full and true upon Julia’s spirit that Ned 

Conyers was no happy man. True he never complained—he was kind, 

tender, and affectionate as ever to her ; but he felt himself, in his inward 

soul he felt himself a disgraced and blighted being! She thought, and as 

she thought she prayed, “Oh! Heavenly Father forgive me, and repair 

with Thine own unfailing power the wreck that I have made!” She 

knew Ned loved her, dearly, truly, tenderly ; but she felt he could not 
respect her. She had once heard him murmur, when disappointed in the 

hope of children, “‘Thank Heaven!” and she had never forgotten the 

words or the look that accompanied them. She knew, though he never 
said so, that he bitterly felt the disgrace which had fallen upon his good 

name—the separation from his early friends and relations ; she knew it 
and she felt it, and to know and feel it was a bitter bitter drop in poor 
Julia’s cup of sorrow and remorse. Alone in her solitude she thinks, 

she prays. Hark! is that Ned’s returning footstep, is that shadow that 
glides between the trees, his} She springs up: it has reached her—the 
arms are around her, a fell grasp holds her tightly—it is no Ned Conyers, 
but the most daring, the most fiendish, the most execrable of bushrangers. 
His dark tangled locks are thrown back from his swarthy brow ; his eyes 
gleam with an unholy fire; his teeth are parted with a fiendish grin of 
delight. In vain may Julia’s tiny wrists struggle in his grasp ; in vain 
may she seek to writhe herself free and seize her carbine that stands near : 
he has her tight in his clutches, as ever David's lion held the lamb. 
Shriek, Julia! shriek / your voice may yet be heard—yell aloud with 
frantic agony: it may yet avail to save you from your horrid fate and 
rescue you from worse than death ; it may reach Ned’s ears and hurry his 
avenging arm. Hark! he comes! yonder sounds his horse’s tread. He 
comes! and Julia’s struggles grow yet more vehement as she sees a hope 
of safety ; and he, the ruffian—half mad, half insane, from the strong raki 
procured from the natives—-he sees no defender, he dreads no protector 
of his prey: his grasp is stronger than ever, his eyes glare with hungry 
avidity on her beauty, and his teeth are hard set in determined vicious- 
ness. His back is to Ned—Ned sees the scene, he draws his rein, he 
springs to the ground, he aims his gun; the bullet whistles through the 
air—a sound—a flash—and villian and victim lay prostrate on the ground 
still tightly linked together. Ned flies to dissever them, to disentangle the 
horrid affinity ; the villain rolls heavily over and expires with something 
between a groan and a yell—but the victim lies white and still, a stream 
of blood trickling from her side. Ned’s carbine has done its work! 
Julia! he has not only saved you from violence, but freed you from a life 
of vain struggling and remorse !—you are at rest ! 


(To be continued.) 
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ROUNDABOUT LETTERS 


ON 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—No. 8. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ROSE, THE SHAMROCK, AND THE THISTLE. 

Dear Mapam,—Some years ago, at one of the large evening parties 
given by the late Lord Northampton to members of the Royal Society, 
an amiable looking gentleman shook me warmly by the hand, and entered 
into a somewhat tedious conversation. I had not the remotest idea who 
my friend was, but having a singular inaptitude in distinguishing between 
the numerous varieties of “the human face divine,” to be recognised by 
acquaintances whose names and faces I know not isa matter of such 
frequent occurrence, that I have long got reconciled to a failing which is 
perpetually making one look very stupid or very rude, and sometimes very 
of both. No sooner was our conversation ended, but a young clergyman 
and neighbour came up to me with the observation that he had no idea 
that I was so intimate with Duke of ! Now the murder was out. 
The Duke had mistaken me for some one else, and I, acting on the rule 
established by experience of always recollecting I cannot be sure of a 
countenance, had involuntarily played the part of that somebody else. 
What I ought to have done was at once to have disclaimed the acquaint- 
anceship, but instead of that, I merely smiled, and my reverend friend was 
satisfied. A very harmless and all but involuntary imposition, you may 
say ; but mark the sequel! Nota week had elapsed before I received a 
pressing letter from him stating that a living in the Duke’s gift had just 
fallen vacant, and he would be so much obliged if I would ask his Grace 
for the presentation. A statement of the exact state of the case was now 
imperative, but it was never believed ; and my clerical friend has always 
since eyed me askance, as much as to say: “ It is all very well, but you 
don’t suppose, my fine fellow, you can gammon me with such a story, 
after I saw you, with my own eyes, in intimate discourse with the Duke 
for at least a quarter of an hour.” Here is one instance of the many 
messes people get into by not being sufficiently candid. 

_ An old country gentleman of my acquaintance, not much given to 
literature, and not being very particular as to the work which was to 
afford him amusement during the long winter evenings, bought the first 
which went cheap at the sale of a neighbour's library, and it happened 
to be the old edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. By the end of April 
he had got to the end of the letter H, but the result was that he did 
not think much of the work. As he observed one day to me, he couldn’t 
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understand what the fellow was driving at, and do what he would, he 
couldn’t make out the plot! 

A Mussulman one day got up into a pulpit, and said: “Oh, true 
believers, do you know what I am going to say to you?” The audience 
replied in the negative, and he exclaimed ; “Oh, then there is no use in 
my speaking to you.” The second day the same question was repeated ; 
it was answered in the affirmative, and the preacher again declared the 
inutility of his addressing them. Upon the third day, the congregation 
thought to catch him, so when the usual question was asked, they screamed 
out to the tops of their voices, “Some of us know, and some don’t know ;” 
and they laughed with joy at the anticipated success of their stratagem. 
But the preacher calmly said: “Then let those that know tell those that 
don’t know !” 

An eccentric baronet, who lectures capitally on architecture, told his 
audience the other day that ninety-nine out of every hundred people were 
fools, and the audience applauded to the echo! You can tell an audience 
anything. Poor Albert Smith used to say to his auditors to their faces 
that half of them were “gents;” and he added why he could do so with 
impunity, the reason being that every one would consider that the term 
applied to his next door neighbour. The baronet said that he was a fool 
to lecture, and that people were fools to go to listen tohim. The baronet 
had no right or call to let the cat out of the bag, but still there was no 
doubt of his candour, and he would never have made such a blunder as I 
did in neglecting to undeceive the parson about the friendship with a live 
Duke. Whatever you do, my friends, be candid. Let us see whether I 
cannot be so for once, and begin in earnest. Well then, I am a fool to 
write these Roundabout Letters. Granted! but then, dear gentle readers, 
are you not bigger fools to read them? Many of you will shake your 
heads, and exclaim openly they cannot understand what the fellow is 
driving at, and do what they will, they cannot make out the plot. But 
they haven't got yet to the letter Z, and should not despair. Some 
others, however, there will be, who will think it possible that there may 
be something in some of them, some riddle worth discovering, some hint 
which may be useful, some grains which may not fall into waste places. 
Like the Turkish congregation, some of them will know, and some of 
them will not know. Follow the advice of the preacher, and let those 
that know tell those who don’t know. 

J. O. HALLIweELL. 
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MARIANA, OR THE PLAGUE OF CADIZ. 


THERE are seasons in every person’s life, when severe trials call forth 
all the energies of the mind; when moral strength conquers physical 
weakness. It is one of the most striking and elevated features of woman’s 
character that the power of affection and self-devotion over-balanges the 
natural weakness of her sex ; that in times of adversity she is often cap- 
able of heroic deeds, the mere thought of which would make her shudder 
when the season of trial has passed. The following narrative is one of 
filial devotion ; it is ¢rue, and therefore may be deemed deserving of 
interest. The stirring incidents recorded were neverremembered by our 
heroine, without awakening the most painful emotions. In the year 
1800, when the plague broke out in Cadiz, Carmenzitta, the widow of the 
Marquis d’ Alcala del posso, resided on one of her estates in the immediate 
vicinity of the Puerto Santa Maria, with her only child Mariana, a girl 
of sixteen. The brilliant and amiable qualities of the Marchese, joined 
to her high position in society, did not fail to attract around her the most 
choice society of Cadiz and its neighbourhood. One evening her salons 
were thronged as usual ; the vivacity of her wit influenced all, and con- 
versation was animated, when suddenly there entered a new visitor. The 
expression of his countenance spread a general gloom. There was but too 
much cause; he had just left the Governor, and heard from him that 
orders were issued to establish a Cordan Sanitaire, as the prevalence of the 
plague was beyond a doubt, and the Puerto Santa Maria was included. 
A dead silence, expressive of terror and anxiety, followed this announce- 
ment. At last the Marchese declared her resolution to fly with her 
daughter from the pestilence ; she added that she hoped to persuade her 
friends to follow her example, before retreat became impossible. It might 
be that the orders issued were not yet executed. Most of those present 
were, however, unwilling or unable to leave their homes so quickly ; and 
after bidding her and Mariana adieu, and offering their best wishes, they 
all dispersed to their respective homes. Carmenzitta d’Alcala lost no time 
in completing her preparations for departure, taking with her all the 
money she had in the chateau ; she was, however, much concerned, on 
reaching the limit of the condemned territory, to find that the Cordon 
Sanitaire was alréady established. The penalty incurred by those who 
crossed the line was most severe, but such was her terror, that she was 
willing to run the hazard. Her servants positively refused to accompany 
her ; even the postillion expostulates ; he is, however, won by the offer of 
high pay to drive on some way further. She is then left alone with her 
daughter, and after some thought they resolve to take refuge on the ridge 
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of hills that rise behind and to the east of Port Real. The sun had risen 
half an hour; they stood very near the base of the hills, and summon- 
ing all their strength, they commenced the ascent. They were not long 
in reaching a cottage, which seemed well fitted to their purpose. They 
knocked at the door ; the inmates were not a little alarmed on seeing two 
ladies of their appearance at such a time in the morning. It at once oc- 
curred to them that they must have fled from the plague ; and the terror 
which this awful visitation inspired, silencing all the better feelings of com- 
passion for their forlorn position, they were denied entrance. Exhausted 
and quite unable to proceed further, our fugitives besought them to listen 
at least, to what they had to offer in exchange for shelter. Carmenzitta 
* 

begged they would name their price, and after much consultation, they at 
last agreed to abandon their cottage to the Marchese and her daughter 
for a considerable sum of money, and stipulated that the latter should 
remain at a distance whilst they should remove from it. Carmenzitta 
further asked them to complete the agreement by engaging to supply her 
daily with the means of subsistence: this also they promised to do, on 
condition that they should be richly rewarded ; and they agreed to deposit 
what she required on a rock some way off, if she would consent to place 
them in advance such remuneration as they named to her. 

The mother and daughter now removed to some distance, and the 
cottage was given up to them. On taking possession of it, they enjoyed 
comparative ease for a while, but the reality of their position was soon 
vividly felt. It was then that the warmth of affection and energy ot 
Mariana’s character appeared in quite a new light to her mother. Sur. 
rounded by all the luxuries of life, these dispositions would perhaps have 
continued dormant ; but now she did not shrink from the new duties 
which devolved upon her. She seemed only eager to render their posi- 
tion less painful to her mother. She immediately applied herself to 
rendering the cottage more comfortable, and it soon assumed a more 
cheerful aspect ; she appeared inspired with new strength and industry, 
and seemed anxious that her mother should not miss the attendance she 
was accustomed to; every morning she rose early, and went to the ap- 
pointed rock, and brought home the provisions for the day. She then 
drew water from the well ; sometimes her delicate hands were made to 
ache, by the unusual labour they were subjected to, but her only care 
was that her mother should not perceive any signs of fatigue. Days 
rolled on, they were almost getting used to their new life, which, 
brightened by their mutual affection, was not without much charm. Their 
thoughts, however, often reverted to Cadiz, to the many friends they had 
left there, they longed to know what had been their fate. One evening 
as they were resting in front of the cottage, and watching the setting 
sun, they saw two strangers approaching, and soon recognised in them two 
officers, whom they had formerly known, Don Gonzales and Don Hen- 
riquaz. The surprise was mutual. The same motive had induced these 
two men to exchange the infected atmosphere of Cadiz, for the pure air 
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of these hills. They had taken up their abode at no great distance from 
the cottage in which the Marchese and her daughter lived. The pleasure 
of meeting caused them to forget that it might be accompanied with 
danger. They related the adventures of their flight to each other, and 
from that moment not a day passed without their spending some part of 
it together. It had been better they had never met. Don Henriquaz 
had carried with him the germ of the disorder. It was in vain he fled. 
One day whilst they were all assembled the fatal symptoms broke out. 
Carmenzitta orders her daughter away and forgetful of self, applies all 
the remedies she can think of. It is, however, soon evident that his case 
is hopeless, and Don Gonzalvo insists on conveying him home, lest they 
should endanger the safety of their generous friend. Vain precaution, 
the sight of the fearful disease, the terror accompanying it, and its con- 
tagious nature, had already done their work. Carmenzitta felt ill at ease 
from that moment, and in the night the most virulent symptoms showed 
themselves. Who can tell her anguish in thinking of her daughter! it 
exceeded her bodily sufferings ; and Mariana herself! she tries all the 
means of relief she can think of, but these are not many. They were un- 
provided with medicines. She next hopes that she may interest the 
peasants in their favour, and procure some assistance. She runs to the 
rock, and there awaits in anxious suspense the arrival of their purveyor. 
At last she sees a man walking towards her, she runs to meet him, be- 
seeches him to come to her mother, or if he cannot help them, she begs 
he will go where medical assistance can be had, and make their necessity 
known. But before she has half finished her sentence, the terrified peasant 
throws down his load and runs away. She returns to her mother in a 


_ state of despair, with the feeling that she can only watch by her side 


and pray. Whilst she is thus engaged she hears a knock at the door, 
and hastens to open it. A Friar of venerable appearance stands before 
her. God has heard her prayer, and in the simple confidence of youth 
she exclaimed, clasping her hands, “ My mother, oh! save my mother.” 
The scene that presented itself before him needed no more explanation. 
Friar Francisco, such was his name, had left his monastery from the be- 
ginning of the plague, with the charitable purpose of giving his assistance 
to the unhappy victims. At this moment he was on his way to a remote 
village where he was told it raged furiously. On passing the cottage he 
had heard low moanings, which were but too familiar to his ear this 
induced him to stop; Mariana’s distress told the remainder, and one 
glance showed the unhappy Carmenzitta stretched on the bed, and writh- 
ing with agony. He drew nearer, and after feeling the pulse of his patient, 
saw with a practised eye what progress the disease had made already. 
“Daughter,” he said, “I fear thy gentle soul must prepare for the 
trial; a miracle from. Heaven could alone save thy mother. Yet, help 
me to lift her head, and I shall make her swallow this cordial, which 
may impart some heat to her limbs.” 
In a little while she appeared to revive, and conscious of all that was 
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passing around her, she looked at her daughter with tenderness of solici- 
tude, and then at the good Friar. She did not seem quite to understand 
his presence there ; but viewing him in the light of a messenger from 
Heaven, she gathered all her remaining strength and said : “I feel I must 
die, father! will you protect my child when I am gone?” 

“J will do all I can for her,” answered the Friar. He painfully felt 
at the time, how many such requests had been made to him since the 
commencement of the plague, and how uncertain was his own life. “Com- 
pose yourself, my daughter,” added he; “trust to Divine Providence 
I am God’s minister, and will not neglect anything that lies in my 


power.” 


“Thank you, a thousand times, thank you,” she said. ‘You have 
brought more comfort to my soul, than it is in your power to bestow on 
my body. I now wish to avail myself of your spiritual ministration.” 

“Do any sins burthen your conscience, my daughter ?” 

She made a sign to Mariana, who went to kneel in the furthest part 
of the room, hiding her weeping face in her hands. The Friar then 
listened to the dying woman’s confession, and proceeded to give her ab- 
solution ; he then administered to her the last rites of the Romish Church. 
Carmenzitta appeared much exhausted when all was over, and Friar Fran- 
cisco endeavoured to comfort Mariana; he gave her more of the cordial, 
with directions how to use it, but did not hold out much hope to her. 

“It is my painful duty to leave thee, my child,” he said ; “the day is 
short,.and there is much work left for me to do. Should God prolong 
my existence, I shall be back at dawn of day. Our Saviour and the 
blessed Virgin be thy stay, my daughter.” 

She knelt down and received his blessing. He then hurried away, 
lest souls he might yet be in,time to save should meanwhile pass into 
eternity. Mariana resumed her place by her mother’s pallet ; she looked 
forward to the return of the Friar; notwithstanding what he had told 
her of the condition of her mother, she yet clung to hope, which seldom 


forsakes youth. 


Her mother seemed more free from pain, but it was the 


exhaustion of nature. Towards evening Mariana could no longer doubt 
that she was much worse. Following the directions of the Friar, she 
gave her a doze of the powerful cordial, but it failed to produce the same 
effect. Carmenzitta lost all consciousness, and before morning she was no 
more. . For a long time the unfortunate orphan would not believe in the 
reality of her loss; she did all she could to warm the frigid limbs. She 
called her mother by all the endearing names that affection could suggest, 
but there was no answer. As a last gleam of hope she thought of the 


Friar’s promise. 


The sun was high above the horizon, and he had not 


yet arrived—alas! the sun had not arisen for him—poor child! her last 
hope was vain, she should never see him on this side of the grave. The 
day appeared endless to Mariana ; she listened to every distant sound, she 
could hardly endure the weight of her own thoughts ; she could not rest, 


she could not weep. Towards evening she felt ready to faint, and recol 
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lected that she had taken no nourishment. She partook of some food left 
the day before, and then sunk into a heavy sleep. She was visited by a 
fearful dream, and awoke in a flood of tears. In the silence of the night, 
she felt vividly her forlorn position. She began to think it would be ne- 
cessary for her to take some measures for the precious remains to be buried, 
and resolved to go to the rock and venture another appeal to the peasant’s 
compassion. As soon as she sees him approach the rock, she throws her- 
self on her knees and entreats he will listen to her. There was almost a 
magical eloquence in the expression of her grief; the peasant seems riv- 
etted to the spot. Pursuing her advantage, she tells him that her mother 
is dead, and beseeches him by all the motives of pity for an orphan, as he 
values God’s blessing and fears his curse, to assist her in consigning her 
mortal remains to the earth. The man hesitates ; her appeal would have 
moved even marble, but selfishness is yet harder than stone ; and rather 
than encounter the contagion, he turns from her saying, “ My doing so 
will not restore your mother to life again. I have a wife and children at 
home,—I cannot.” Mariana follows him on her knees, and continues to 
urge her prayer by all the means of persuasion that present themselves to 
her half distracted mind. At last he stops short and says, “I will dig 
the hole for you, that is all I can promise.” 

Mariana shudders at the hard necessity to which this drives her, the 
dread of it had once or twice crossed her mind, but she had shrunk from 
it. She determines with a violent effort, to accept this man’s concession, 
and complete the hallowed duty herself. We dare not dwell on this part 
of her misery, or find expressions to depict her woe. It would require 
the pen of Young to describe such feelings. They were his likewise 
when, denied “the charity of dust to spread o’er dust,” he carried the 
beloved remains of Narcissa in midnight darkness to their last abode. 
That sacred duty accomplished, Mariana had only one wish left; it was, 
to be quickly united to her mother’s spirit. She recollected that Friar 
Francisco had told her that the plague had reached Seville ; she immedi- 
ately resolves to go there, and employ herself in nursing the sick, with 
the secret desire that she might catch the infection herself. The following 
morning she set out early for that purpose ; she procured some means of 
transport at Port Real, and reached Seville without difficulty. She in- 
quired where lived an old friend of her mother’s, Donna Rodrigo ; she 
was shown the way. The whole town presented the most gloomy aspect ; 
the hand of death appeared everywhere, but it seemed to have lost its 
terrors for her. She entered Donna Rodrigo’s house, it had a deserted 
appearance ; she crossed several rooms without encountering anybody. At 
last she found a very old woman, who busied herself in making up some 
mixture on a brasiero. The old woman looked up in great astonishment 
at any one daring to come into the house. 

“Ts Donna Rodrigo at home ?” asked Mariana. 

* At home, did you say?” answered the old woman ; “she is seized 
with the plague, and so is every person in the house, but myself; we 
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have already lost five ; but,” added she, “1 have no time to waste in talk- 
ing to you, I must take this mixture to my mistress directly.” 

“Stop a while,” said Mariana, “I will not hinder you, I am come to 
help you to nurse.” 

The old woman’s amazement increased greatly ; she looked earnestly 
into Mariana’s face. ‘ Well,” she said, “I can’t say but you look good, 
and I am sure I cannot refuse your offer ; so, to begin, take that mixture 
into that room, where Donna Rodrigo lies.” 

She enters the room, the state in which she finds her mother’s friend 
awakens many painful recollections. On receiving the mixture from her, 
Donna Rodrigo opens her languid eyes, and appears surprised to see her. 

“Tam come to nurse you,” says Mariana in a trembling voice ; and, 
as if to elude further inquiry, she adds : “ No harm can reach my beloved 
mother where she is now, and my greatest happiness is to-bring you 
relief.” 

Donna Rodrigo was too ill to mark the manner and tone of what 
she said, and accepted her tender care with gratitude. Mariana was now 
fully occupied, and seemed to relieve her own distress by doing good to 
others. The plague had lost some of its virulence, and she had the satis- 
faction to see that most of her patients were improving ; she also had the 
advantage of medical advice, which she had so much missed before. Her 
own judicious care, with the aid of the old woman, did the rest. One 
single person died, a Valet de pied ; at one time she hoped he would re- 
cover, but the plague assumed a worse character, and it became impossible 
to save him. The dead cart passed the house twice a day, and she had, 
with the help of the old woman, to take down his corpse to be carried 
away. For some days after this last misery, all seemed to improve, and 
things assumed a less gloomy aspect, when Mariana herself was seized 
with the plague. She rejoiced at it, and in her own heart cherished the 
thought of her approaching death ; but God willed it otherwise. All 
that grateful care and anxious nursing could do was accomplished, to- 
gether with the prayers of those whose lives she had been the means of 
preserving. For many days she was in a state of delirium, during which 
she disclosed her fearful secret. When she recovered, Donna Rodrigo 
did all that affectionate sympathy could suggest to induce her to un- 
burthen her heart. Mariana enshrined her sorrow in her own soul. At 
last one day Donna Rodrigo gently gave her to understand that it was no 
secret to her. Mariana looked at her wildly, and then bursting into tears 
she fell on her friend’s bosom, and wept long, but less bitterly. 













































BISHOP COLENSO.* 


PrsHawur, April 2, 1863. 


WE are all highly amused at that book of Bishop Colenso’s on the 
Pentateuch, which, no doubt, even the most orthodox at home consider a 
“remarkably clever production,” whatever its other faults may be. ... . ; 
The part which we most appreciate, is his argument about the Israelites’ 
tents. He says, “allowing one tent and a reasonable quantity of luggage” 
(luggage indeed! does he think the Israelites had overland trunks ?) 
“to every two persons,” they would have required so many beasts of 
burden, that they could not have had time to collect them in such haste, 
and could not have fed them in the desert. And then he gives the 
opinion of “ officers, etc.,” as to the number of bullocks or camels required 
for all this luggage, etc., and thinks that he has proved mathematically 
that the number of the Israelites is grossly exaggerated. He might as 
well ask the opinion of a London cabman as to the time it should have 
taken the Israelites to cross the desert. He ought to know what a tent 
means, before he makes his calculation. Our syces and grass-cutters 
(people probably better off than the majority of the Israelites, who were 
common coolies, employed in brick-making) all use tents, but the latter 
always consists of a black blanket, not as large as an ordinary quilt 
at home, and supported on five sticks or even on three; and fas- 
tened down along the edges by a few slight pegs. Papa, Goddard, and 
I, in any of our mountain walks, used to carry ample materials for 
a tent of this kind, in our sticks and papa’s cloak. And as to the 
“reasonable allowance of luggage,” that, among ow: camp-followers, 
usually consists of a brass “lota,” or drinking vessel, holding about a 
quart for each man, and a “thari” (a shallow circular brass tray, about 
eighteen inches wide, in which bread is kneaded), and a “ towa” (a small 
iron griddle) for each family. On the march, you will generally see a 
grass-cutter’s miserable little pony carrying the family tent and “ reason- 
able allowance of luggage,” the load of grass which his owner has to give 
in at the end of the march, and, on the top of all, the owner’s wife, or 
children (always very numerous), or both. It should be remembered, too, 
that the Israelites, being fed from heaven, had no bazaar to carry about 
with them—nothing in fact but each man’s little tent, and his cooking 
vessels (by the bye, we are expressly told that they carried the latter 
themselves.) In fact, the mass of the Israelities, being mere coolies, 
probably carried all they had on their backs. 


* Extract of a Letter from an Officer of the — Brigade of Royal Horse Artillery, 
serving in India. 
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Another of Colenso’s objections is, that of course the Egyptians pre- 
vented the Israelites from having arms, and therefore the latter could not 
have fought the Amalekites at Rephidim so soon after the Exodus. To 
any one who knows what hundreds of arms of all kinds, from artillery 
downwards, are at this moment, strangely secreted in Oudh and other 
districts supposed to have been thoroughly disarmed in ’59 and ’60, this 
argument is most absurd. 

Again, Colenso consults an Australian sheep-farmer (whose object, of 
course, is only to make his sheep fat), as to the number of acres of rich 
pasture required to feed a certain number of sheep, and. argues thence that 
it was impossible for the Hebrews to have maintained any sheep at all. 
Now, in the first place, the common sheep are nothing but skin and bone, 
and in the second, they are the foulest feeding animals imaginable ; dogs 
are epicures to them. No filth is too dirty for them, and the offal of the 
Hebrew camp would have fed a large number of them. 

But. one of the most thoroughly Cockney arguments of his is, that if 
the Israelites marched out of Egypt five abreast, they must have formed a 
column upwards of sixty miles long, and that one end of this column 
could not start for days after the other did. I presume he came to the 
conclusion (after consulting some “experienced military officer”) that the 
Israelites were formed upon the parade ground by Moses in a regular 
column five deep, and marched off when he gave the word. If so, —’s 
Brigade-parades, bad as they are, must have been a joke to Pharoah’s, for 
the latter must have had a parade ground 70 miles long! Of course, the 
Israelites did just what camp followers, or the armies of Native Princes 
do in this country, and spread themselves for miles on each side of the 
road, each trying to push on ahead of the rest. Even supposing the 
twelve tribes marched in twelve parallel columns each, with five men 
abreast, and allowing each man four feet, the length of each column 
would be only about 7? miles. 

I have held forth for a long time on rather a dry subject, but a stupid 
letter is better than none ; besides, you at home would never hear, except 
from me, what arguments a life in India gives one against “clever” men 
writing on subjects of which they are so ignorant. 1 was rather sorry at 
first, when a rather fast youngster in our mess, got the secretary of our 
Reading Club to write for the book—fearing that he would have the 
But I believe the 
book has actually done good ; every statement in it about the march of 
the Jews was derided at mess by all; and though the book has been 


only three or four months in the Artillery Library, it seems quite . 


forgotten. 
























































LILIAN’S ECLIPSE. 


BY H. P. 


I OVERCAST.—II. IN DARKNESS.—III. OUT OF DARKNESS 
INTO LIGHT. 





I, — OVERCAST. 

“Tiny! Lily!” The shout, accompanied by a great clapping of hands, 
burst in chorus from half-a-dozen child-voices, whose little owners sur- 
rounded the object of the exclamation as buds the centre rose of a cluster, 
whose unfolding they seem to watch and emulate. 

That these were all buds of one parent stock might be seen in the 
similarity of type, in its several phases of development, which was 
impressed upon the forms of all assembled—of all save one, whose 
darker complexion and differing cast of features marked him an alien 
in that flower-bed of blue eyes and flaxen locks. This was in truth a 
neighbour and a play-fellow of the elder lads in the group, but one who 
by constant fellowship had become ingrafted into the stranger stock, and 
grown one with the others in community of sympathies and interests. 

Leonard—so was the dark lad named—was a few months older than 
Lilian, the object of the foregoing exclamation, yet, as often happens in 
the unequal development of the sexes, he might well have passed for 
her younger brother. Being an only child, his child’s instincts for 
companionship had been fostered in this neighbouring household ; hence 
it came about, that Lilian’s home was more the home of Leonard than 
his own father’s house, and Leonard’s voice was seldom missing from the 
shout of “ Lily! Lily!” when, as now, it was raised as the gathering cry 
for some projected sport. 

The sport at present in hand was the observance of a Candlemas 
Eve custom, which, with some others of a like innocent import, had 
originated and been fostered in the loving intercourse of that household : 
the custom of formally deposing Winter from the hearth where he had 
been entertained in hospitable state, by discrowning his bald brow of the 
Christmas evergreens. These withered emblems of his reign were now 
to be dislodged from the stations in which eager hands had placed them 
some six or seven weeks before, and with some ceremony, and abundance 
of mirth, consigned to the flames in the ample fireplace of the hall, where 
the elm-log embers yet glowed. 

Thus it was that in the early twilight of the last January day a 
merry group surrounded Lilian, waiting for the signal to dismantle the 
house of its faded greenery. No sooner was it given, than each pressed 
eagerly to gather a due share of the spoil, for there were privileges con- 
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nected with it which the oldest and the sagest amongst them were 
unwilling to forego. As the bough of holly, laurel, or misletoe crackled 
and sputtered in the flame, there was a vision and a voice for the celebrant 
whose hand cast it in, and for whose interpretation of its augury the 
others waited with a faith in inverse proportion to their years. 

The rite was well-nigh finished: all had cast in their boughs but 
Lilian, and drawn wondrous prizes of fortune, which lie so thick in the 
lap of happy imaginations, and they only waited to hear her augury 
before rushing in a body to the outer door to bring in with triumph the 
few violets and primroses a diligent search in the most sheltered nooks 
had secured, as a visible welcome to Wintex’s successor, when again the 
shout of “Lily! Lily!” arose, but somewhat impatiently this time, for 
Lilian stood gazing abstractedly into the silvering embers, the bough still 
clasped in her hand, as though she had forgotten the purpose which took 
her there. Rousing herself at the call, she cast her offering into the 
flame, and as the leaves crackled and the berries hissed in the uncon- 
genial element, bent as intent a gaze to note their auguries as the youngest 
believer present had done. 

“ What is it, Lily? what is it?” questioned half-a-score of impatient 
voices ; for instead of the prompt exclamations which ordinarily gave a 
clue to each fancy as it arose, Lilian watched her offering‘consume in 
silence. Even to these repeated questions she made no reply, but con- 
tinued to bend forward in the fitful light till the last tongue of flame 
flickered out and the last smoke-wreath curled away. All eyes were 
quickly drawn upon her face at the unusual silence, and as they scruti- 
nized it the shimmer of tears was perceptible through the gathering gloom. 
The elder ones saucily declared that sister Lily had been looking for a 
husband, and was crying for disappointment that she was to die an old 
maid ; and so darted off in riotous glee to bring in the Spring. 

In an atmosphere such as this passed the Spring-time of a happy 
childhood, and Time as he winged his flight, indulgently left the little 
circle unbroken, for Lilian’s father was one who held that he would have 
but ill discharged his precious trust by delegating it to others at the 
period when its objects are most susceptible to impressions, and most 
tenacious of those they receive. And so no change befel it save the 
change of childhood into youth, and the accompanying changes of occupa- 
tion and amusement, and, as not seldom happens, of individual character. 
Leonard, especially, grew more reserved in his manner towards Lilian in 
proportion as the lines of reflection deepened on his brow and the down 
came out upon his lip—shyer and more reserved year by year, but not 
less constant in his companionship, nor apparently less closely bound in 
the brotherhood of gentle sympathies which had admitted him within 
its circle. As for Lilian, she answered as readily as ever to the call of 
her younger playfellows, and in the freedom of the open air her laugh 
was still the lightest and her voice the most joyous of all the group. Only 
at times it unaccountably grew mute on a sudden, and her sympathies 
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appeared momentarily to close in upon themselves—as though a daisy 
had folded its petals at high noon but to instantly expand them again. 
At such moments something passed over her smile, as a thin vapour 
often passes over the sun, so rapid in its transit as to escape the notice 
of any eye not fixed on the orb itself, and of such extreme tenuity 
as scarcely to make itself perceptible to the eye so engaged. 

But the evanescent character of the shadow on Lilian’s face did not 
escape the notice of one among those who surrounded her, and him it 
always drew quickly to her side, and a low-spoken word and a gentle 
touch from him sufficed instantly to dispel it. A mute and grateful 
glance was invariably the tacit acknowledgment and reward of this 
friendly service. 

It was long before the recurrence of this momentary shadow on 
Lilian’s face attracted any other’s notice. A mother’s eye was the next to 
detect it, and then much affectionate questioning ensued, though to little 
result. Nothing pained her, she declared when pressed on the subject, 
nothing distressed her, she could give no reason for its occurrence, and 
indeed was scarcely conscious when it was upon her ; and before observa- 
tion had time to measure the depths of the shadow it had passed, and her 
nature resumed its sway, and in that flood of light it had been as difficult 
to retain the image of the faded shadow as to trace on the blue air the 
outlines of a cloud which has vanished. 

Only one heart was sensitive enough to photograph the fleeting 
shadow and retain it in face of the succeeding smile, and that was 
Leonard’s. Long after the shadow itself had passed from her countenance 
and the recollection of it from her mind, its reflex seemed to linger on 
his spirit, and Lilian’s eyes often rounded in wonder to encounter his 
saddened gaze in moments when her soul was welling over with 
boundless hilarity. 

After a time the frequency of this began to trouble her. Why was 
Leonard often sad when she was merriest and diffusing mirth to all the 
rest? She had found out the youth’s other secret readily enough—girls 
are apt at such riddles—and treasured the discovery in the close silence 
befitting maidenhood ere the words have been spoken which are its sole 
warrant before the world for believing itself sought and loved. ‘This 
secret was already hers, but its possession only interested her the more to 
penetrate that other, which was manifestly also connected with herself in 
some way. In the self-examination of solitude, and under the seeming 
carelessness of ordinary intercourse, the thought was pursued till insen- 
sibly she was led to connect it with those occasions when she found 
Leonard at her side, with his low-spoken words and his gentle touch 
recalling her as from some light sleep. henceforth the old grateful smile 
which used to reward his interference passed away, and his questioning 
look encountered in its stead only down-turned eyes and a flush mounting 
on the cheeks. Lilian was beginning to acquire a consciousness of the 
shadow, and to shrink from its contact. 
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Il.—IN DARKNESS. 


A ucut cloud will often float for hours in the sky, a mere shifting 
fleck in the sun-light, and then suddenly begin to drift apace as 
though some unseen current set it in motion, scattering as it drifts a haze 
in its track, by which the purity and serenity of the ether is permanently 
disturbed. 

Something like this now occurred to the shadow which had so long 
flitted over Lilian’s mind at intervals without permanently obscuring its 
brightness. 

A change insensibly came over her relations with the young hearts 
around her—a change which they could neither account for-nor control. 
For a long period her fits of abstraction had passed unnoted by her noisy 
playfellows, or noted only to provoke a riotous attack to ‘rouse’ sister 
Lily ; but as their recurrence grew more frequent, and long after they 
had passed, there lingered in her eyes the look of the waking dreamer 
striving to retain a fading vision. A hush began to settle down upon the 
elder ones as they stole a perplexed glance at her face, as though they felt 
themselves in the presence of a mystery they could not comprehend ; 
while the younger drew away with an undefined dread, principally evinced 
in a shyness to meet the caress returning consciousness prompted Lilian 
to bestow. Only Leonard, as before, drew promptly to her side, and 
strove to engage her in quiet talk on indifferent subjects ; obtaining at first 
only monosyllables in reply, but by persistence gradually chasing the 
distant look out of her eyes, and drawing Lilian herself again within the 
circle of common thought and sympathy till she was established once 
more its light and centre. 

But though Leonard alone seemed to possess the instinct which knew 
how to recal the wandering spirit, others of her friends began to pay close 
attention to the young girl’s behaviour from a feeling, only half revealed 
to themselves and never suffered to be manifest to her, that the day might 
come when prompt interference would be needed to shield their darling 
from harm. 

In this silent and undemonstrative way they hedged her round with 
their love as with an enclosure no evil influence might penetrate. But in 
spite of their watchfulness the shadow glided in ever more and more 
frequently, coming in unlooked for moments to check the flow of mirth 
already on her lips, or arresting midway the execution of some ordinary 
purpose, 

Under its influence fell one after another of life’s daily habits and 
relations. Books were left half read, a turned leaf indicating where the 
cloud fell that blotted out the author’s thoughts. In the middle of some 
sweet strain on which her spirit seemed rising to another world, strange 
chords crept in, marring the melody, to recover which her fingers wandered 
helplessly over the keys, or rested motionless on one chord as though 
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uncertain of the next, till the ever ready voice recalled her to the broken 
strain, which she then caught up and pursued to the end—but often rose 
abruptly at its finish, and then Lilian was seen no more for hours. 

Did her chamber witness any conflict with the Shadow when she was 
face to face with it through those solitary hours ? 

“Lilian! Lilian, love! why do you gaze so earnestly?” her mother’s 
trembling voice would often ask, on finding her motionless before some 
familiar article of the household garnishing. No answer ever came in 
words to these appeals, but there was a tone of farewell in the sigh with 
which she broke from her abstraction, and a mute apprehension of im- 
pending separation expressed in the look which lingered on the object 
as she suffered herself to be led away. 

It- would seem as if the external world was drifting away from Lilian, 
or she from it. 

From earliest childhood it had been in the very essence of her loving 
nature to overflow in kindness upon all animated creatures that came 
within her sphere ; and the sure instincts of the lower races, as they ever 
do, recognised and responded to this impulse. But now her especial pets 
appeared to lose their hold upon her affection, and wondered, according 
to the measure of their limited intelligence, what the change might be. 
The bird she had been accustomed to feed sang his loudest at her ap- 
proach, and beat at the wires of his cage while she remained in sight as 
though his little heart would flutter through his breast, but all unheeded 
by her. More touching still was the appeal of her favourite hound. He 
was evidently perplexed—fancy might easily have pictured reproach in 
the wistful gaze he sent into her face as he laid his nose on her hand 
and failed to win the answering caress. The brute slunk away from the 
fruitless appeal with disappointment written in every attitude of his 
supple frame in characters which could be read without any aid from 
fancy. 

Thus it became manifest that the chain which had bound Lilian to 
ali living things was giving way link by link. The strongest were 
naturally the last to let go, but in time they went too. Sisters, brothers, 
father, mother seemed to glide perpetually further and further from her, 
till the time came when she received their caresses but had none to give 
in return. 

Still there was one left, apparently held with a more tenacious clasp 
than even these ; for long after she had grown insensible to her mother’s 
kiss, Leonard’s voice had power to awaken a feeble attention, and his 
touch would kindle a faint glimmer of recognition in her eyes. 

To this evidence of lingering consciousness he clung with a lover's 
desperate hope. Upheld by it, he led her forth day by day for the chance 
that some one of the mysterious voices of nature might yet find entrance 
to her soul. When the wandering call of Spring was abroad in the air, he 
took her within hearing of it ; but no ripple of emotion passed over the 
passionless features to reward his watchful glance. Equally powerless 
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was the voice of the bird of night, whose music seems created expressly 
for sad hearts, to penetrate hers. The earliest blossoms of the year, whose 
perfume often possesses such strange power of calling up associations 
which obey no other summons, were brought her: but this subtlest of 
all the avenues to the soul seemed closed in Lilian. 

At length even Leonard’s voice and Leonard’s touch failed to awaken 
recognition. 

If any shadow of aim or preference remained to shape her conduct, it 
was shown in the daily resort—if no obstacle interposed, but the slightest 
sufficed to turn her aside—to the bank of a shallow brook which ran at 
the foot of the grounds. There the long summer day often passed over 
those two strangely assorted companions: the dead stream, leaping and 
babbling with all the semblance of life, and the living maiden, well-nigh 
motionless as one who had already been gathered to the company of the 
dead. How the monotonous voice found entrance to a soul seemingly 
closed to all else was a problem only to be guessed. Possibly in their 
mutual approach to each other's condition may have laid the secret which 
made, of all earthly things, the brawling brook most intelligible to the 
benighted Lilian. 

Years passed over, and the seasons came and went, without the spring's 
breath infusing any freshness into the withered flower, or the summer's 
sun, which wove a garment about it beautiful as a robe of transfiguration, 
warming to life the frozen germ within. While, as time added the 
rounding graces of womanhood to the girlish form, the eyes which re- 
garded with saddened interest the perfecting of the beautiful casket, 
watched in vain for any enlightenment of the dark mystery it enclosed. 

Throughout all that time, in proportion as the change came upon the 
spirit of Lilian, consciousness was dying out of her countenance as colour 
fades from the rose-leaf; it is hard to say when a tint vanishes, but by 
and bye the leaf is colourless. 


Ili.—OUT OF DARKNESS INTO LIGHT. 


Tue early winter twilight fell amid gusts of wind and rain, which 
beat and whistled around Lilian’s home like evil spirits striving for 
an entrance. 

But a hard fight had been before them had they succeeded in their 
attempt, for gathered there were young hearts, bright hearts, brave hearts, 
strong and willing to do battle with the powers of darkness under all 
circumstances, and strengthened under the present by the bonds of union 
and love. 

Candle as Eve was come again. How many times it had come and 
gone since she, who now sat passive and unheeding in the circle, had led 
its revelries it were bootless to count up. Childhood had grown up to 
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youth in the interim, and youth verged upon adolescence, and still in that 
precious corner which pure hearts keep sacred to home memories were 
cherished a remembrance of childhood’s amusements and a reverence for 
its tastes. They were assembled—almost men and women though they 
were—they were assembled once more to dismiss Winter after the dear 
old fashion, in the dear old haunts. Cheerfulness was not wanting to 
the gathering, for the Healer had not failed of his office, but exuberance 
of mirth could find no place in the dark and chastened presence in which 
they sat. 

The old forms had been gone through, though it might be with but 
a small remnant of the old faith, when it was suggested—with that fond 
hope which never deserted them, that at some time and in some way 
which chance only might reveal, the key-note to memory in their dear 
sister might be struck—that Lilian should once more bear part in the 
observance. Accordingly, a bough was placed in her passive hands, and 
her steps were guided to the hearth, where those about her keenly 
watched, not, as before, the idle quivering of the flame, but the counten- 
ance over which its reflection played. 

Over this there quickly passed a spasm so painful to witness, even 
where almost any disturbance was a relief to the death-like lull—so like to 
the galvanizing of a corpse it seemed, that they quickly withdrew her from 
the kindly-meant ordeal, and concluded that they had stumbled over one 
more error in attempting a solution of the dark problem which was 
seldom long absent from their thoughts. 

The morning which succeeded that stormy night dawned soft with the 
first breathings of Spring, as though old Winter had really fled upon the 
blast that had menaced them from without while they were celebrating 
his obsequies within. Looking in with mild blue eye through the case- 
ment of Lilian’s chamber, it surprised an expression on the sleeper’s face 
which forced an involuntary exclamation from her awaking attendant, 
and quickly gathered the household around her couch. 

A change had fallen upon Lilian in the night whilst the love that 
had waited and watched for it through so many years slept. 

The only clue to its source lay in a crimson stain upon the pillow, 
traceable to a light foam of the same hue scarcely yet dried on the pallid 
lips of the sleeper. 

In the interlaced lashes of her closed lids hung a tear, like the bead 
of dew the morning sun finds in the web of gossamer stretched between 
the grass blades. It was suggestive of a morning which seemed about 
to break upon a long, long night, and sent a thrill of morning hope 
through the bosoms of those anxiously waiting for further signs of the 
dawning. 

After a while the lids quivered as she raised her hand and passed 
it slowly over her brow with the action of one recalling dim memories. 
Then they opened, and a light long absent from those rayless caverns was 
seen to shoot forth once more. ‘ 
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The shadow of the eclipse was passing. 

An irrepressible exclamation sent forth by those around her, drew 
from the waker a wondering look of recognition from face to face, finally 
subsiding into a smile so placid that the spectators hesitated to disturb it 
by any further expression of emotion, but listened in breathless expec- 
tation for words which should confirm or destroy their growing hope. 
The suspense was protracted, for though Lilian’s lips moved, no sounds 
came from them: as to an unused lute, the long absent music required to 
be wooed back gently and by degrees. 

“T have had a long dream,” at length she distinctly murmured, “a 
long dream of wandering in the dark.” 

A tremor ran through the speaker's frame, interrupting her words, as 
though a chill from the escaped gloom had overtaken her. 

“Do not talk of it, love ; you are awakened now—let it pass,” has- 
tened to urge the lips that hung trembling over hers. 

“T must speak of it,” she resumed quickly and earnestly, “I must 
tell you where my spirit has been, for I think it has returned only for 
this end.” 

The eyes of all looked inquiringly into Lilian’s as she again ceased ; 
but they met no troubled or wavering glance there—a calm steadfast look 
re-assured them. 

“‘T do not rightly know when it began,” she presently resumed ; “ but 
one night when we burnt the holly, I saw something in the flame I could 
not tell you of then, but it has been made plainer since. A face came 
out from the embers such as I had often seen in the stream where we 
gathered the daffodils; and it glowed with light as that used to do, till 
a smoke-wreath passed over and dimmed its brightness—slightly at first, 
but more and more, till only a dark blank form remained, but little 
distinguishable from the formless things around it. At that moment, 
when a childish regret at the destruction of a cherished fancy was about 
to escape my lips, a thought paralyzed them and arrested its utterance. 
A thought? it was a voice audible to me, and now I know it spoke 
truly when it told me, I had been looking upon myself. I have seen 
that shape once more—lately, as I think—and its blackness was gone : 
but it crumbled away in a silvery ash and left its place void.” 

Once more there passed over her features that spasm which had so 
startled them the eve before ; but it was quickly gone, and she continued : 

“The image soon faded out then, and did not revive till long after ; 
but from that time I used to miss you all suddenly, at intervals in the 
midst of our games, and when you returned it seemed as though a curtain 
of mist rolled up between us. I could never comprehend why you 
left me in this manner, but I made no reproaches, for you returned so 
quickly I forgot to chide. But gradually you withdrew yourselves for 
longer periods, and more frequently, and when I strove to follow the 
dark curtain again was let down which I could not pass through. I did 
so yearn in those moments when I felt you were leaving me to hold you 
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close, for a dread haunted me that some day you might never return ; 
but you made yourselves shadows and eluded my grasp, till a sense of 
helplessness overcame me, and I thenceforth watched your departure in 
mute despair. 

“The trees and the flowers soon followed in your track, and when I 
sought for scent and hue nothing but shadowy outlines mocked my search. 
At length nothing real was left in the world but my misery, and a dull sun 
in the heavens serving to make the phantoms about me visible. 

“When hope has been pursued under some alluring shape and re- 
solves herself into air, you know how heavily the heart sinks as though 
all nature’s supports had given way at once ; yet stable supports are still 
under it, though for the moment unfelt. More is left than is taken: away, 
and in time the compensating power of what remains is realized in con- 
solation. But when all things have turned to shadows there is no stay, 
no bottom to the abyss, nothing left to arrest the fall ; the arm clutched 
at in despair melts like the rest into a mockery, increasing the sense of 
isolation. In your deepest despair you have never realized that. 

“ But worse than that was in store forme. The sun at last faded out 
of the sky: I was alone in the darkness—a darkness not only wrapping 
the external world in blankness, but penetrating within and hiding my 
soul from herself. This was loneliness supreme. Compared with it the 
loss of all else, even yourselves, was light and tolerable; but there the 
lowest abyss of misery was reached. Thenceforth all was blank ; only 
there were seasons when a voice spoke to me, a voice which had a familiar 
tone though its words were nought. Listen as I might I could never 
make out their meaning. I know now, it was an Angel sent to sustain 
me through the deepest shadow of the valley, but I was not worthy to 
have understanding of his speech.” 

Here a heavily drawn sigh seemed a final effort to shake off the burthen 
of recollection this period still laid upon her spirit, for on its subsidence 
her voice altered to a rapturous and jubilant tone as she continued : 

“Tn an instant all came back. As though a thick cloud was rent by 
lightning letting the glorious day through, it came to me under the closed 
lids—the light of day, the light of consciousness, the light of love, bring- 
ing back familiar objects and illuminating the depths of my soul with 
splendour from a brighter source than the sun. I see it! I feel it! I 
bathe in it as in a boundless flood poured down direct from heaven, yet 
undimned by contact with the vapours of earth !” 

Tears coursed rapidly down the speaker’s cheeks as she gave utterance 
to these emotions, as though words no longer sufficed for the overtlow 
of the heart’s raptures. There was nothing sad, nothing piteous in the 
spectacle. If those streams started from sorrow’s fount, joy so irradiated 
them in the passage that they bore no more resemblance to their source 
than diamonds do to the dark matrices wherein they have birth. 

Surprise and uncertainty, fear to agitate too violently the fragile flower 
thus unexpectedly raising its long drooping head had hitherto imposed 
silence on the beholders of this spiritual resurrection ; but the sight of 
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these tears dissipated all doubts, dispelled all apprehension, and gave 
free course to the pent-up tide of sympathy. 

“Lilian! my love! my joy! restored to us once more!” broke from 
the lips which had all along been hovering nearest to her own. 

With answering eagerness she half rose from the couch, and spread 
her arms wide as though to enfold in one wecene) the hoarded love of 
years ready to be poured into her bosom. 

“ Restored !” she murmured, “ now—and for ever !” 

At these words, her glance rivetted on Leonard's face, the raised head 
sank slowly back upon the pillow. 

“Lilian ! Lilian!” moaned appealingly the same lips, now trembling 
with a new terror. 

They caught only an inaudible breath in response, on which the spirit 
spread the wings of its recovered liberty and took flight, leaving behind 
on her countenance the ineffable expression of the prisoner released. 

The shadow of Lilian’s eclipse had wholly passed away. 

The brightness of perfect day rested on her face when Leonard’s hand 
drew the mort-cloth over it, and went down with her into the grave—a 
lamp to outlast its transient night. 
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Che Lady's Literary Circular: 


A REVIEW OF BOOKS CHIEFLY WRITTEN BY WOMEN. 


Porms.—By Jean Incerow. (Longman & Co.) 

Like the winds passing over Eolian harps, the ordinary feelings, sen- 
sations, and circumstances of mortal life pass over common spirits—all 
make music, Harps and ‘Hearts, so nearly alike that the monotony of 
sound is either unheeded or wearisome. But place a Pandean Pipe in . 
the hands of a minstrel, and let him blow upon it and he will pierce the 
soul with sweetness, or lead on the dancing senses to his gay measure, or 
sadden the fancy with the notes he brings out of his one small reed. 

Thus it is with the true Poet’s heart. The events of life, its hopes, 
anxieties, terrors ; the objects of its zeal, of its love, its pity and tender- 
ness, all take shape and form, on a nobler, a larger and grander scale, until 
common things become beautiful and sublime. It is therefore no matter 
of surprise when the Poet’s heart 7s found, that thoughts come to it as 
beggars, are lodged in its hospitable chambers, and go forth speeded on 
their way dressed in angels’ garbs, which will win a welcome for them 
wherever they wander. When we say that these remarks arise from our 
perusal of the poems by Jean Ingelow, the criticism inferred is better 
than any elaborate notice could be. All that we have to indicate is that 
the authoress, treating of religious and domestic feelings, finds opportunity 
of showing that humanity, a little lower than angelhood oftentimes, is a 
pipe that only requires the priestly minstrel who knows its powers, to 
play it, to breathe forth the music which moveth the stocks and stones 
of frozen feelings, loosening them to wander delighted in the charmed 
circle of Poesy. 


A Cumy’s History or Enatanp. By Caarues Dickens. With Ilustra- 
tions, by Marcus Stone. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Great men and little children have ever been very near to each other 
—they seem to have formed an alliance of perpetual amity, and are 
always to be found ranked on the same side. And this is only natural ; 
their interests are the same, and the “ultimatum” of both is the human 
heart. In story books they have fought many a campaign together, in 
league with fairies, to rout all disaffected subjects or repel the invasion 
of evil spirits ; but to travel over historical ground was “an idea” reserved 
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for our child’s story-telling-Napoleon, Charles Dickens. Frankly, we 
confess, we had rather lost Macaulay’s history out of the list of written 
English books, than this child’s volume! The latter is as important as 
the former; and the little folks’ book is one to love, the other enly to 
admire. But what comparison, asks the reader, is there between the two 
works? The one is a wonderful political history of events and men, the 
other a book to please and instruct children. This is quite true ; and yet 
this “ Child’s History,” is really a political work : the historian in speaking 
to children, speaks to the heart—and not to the head, as do mostly all 
other historians—so that we have thus set up a new standard to judge 
the lives and reputations of kings and the great names of the past. As 
might be anticipated this change in the point of view throws in shadow 
many of the brightnesses which have hitherto basked in historical sun- 
shine, and bad kings are called “ miserable brutes,” without any un-Saxon 
circumlocution, whilst the good men and women who hitherto have had 
their light hid under a bushel, are brought to the front of the historical 
stage to receive the homage their talents and virtues deserve. 

The illustrations, four in number, are clever and highly finished— 
that of “Joan of Arc” on the mountain side, a shepherd maid watching 
her sheep, and pondering over the state of her country, is, in its sugges- 
tiveness, a powerful picture, and one that wrought out in oil, might have 
a proud place in a Royal Gallery. 

As a family book, this new edition, in one pretty volume, will delight, 
quite as much, the father or mother, aunt or elder sister, who reads it to 
“the children,” as it will all generous boys and girls themselves ; for the 
style, in connection with his subject, makes the same impression, as does 
the meeting of a friend’s pleasant face in unexpected places: at home or 
abroad, whichever way we turn, through all the windings of Court, Camp, 
Palace, and Prison life, we come plump against our dear friend, Charles 
Dickens ; we are glad to see him, laugh, and pass on, to meet him again 
the next day, and the next, to the end of the last chapter. 

The “Child’s History of England,” begins with the beginning—tells 
the story of the Druids, the Roman Occupation, of the Saxons and Danes, 
and travels along the stream of ordinary history to the end of the reign 
of James the Second. Here, from the year 1688 to the year 1837 
England’s political existence is dismissed in two pages, as the author 
considered the turmoil of what may be termed modern times, as a vexing 
subject which children could not master ; and, in truth, the political man 
and student finds the investigation of the era demands all his faculties 
and the acumen of mature judgment. Every page has some phrase or 
sentiment that stamps it with the writers individuality, and the 
conclusion affords us an appropriate instance. 

“Queen Victoria came to the throne on the 20th of June 1837. She 
was married to Prince AuBert of Saxe Gotha, on the 10th of February 
1840, She is very good and much beloved. So I end, like the crier, with 
GoD SAVE THE QUEEN !” 
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Fatse Positions; oR SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 2 Vols. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

A noveL by the wife of the “funny man of the House of Commons,” 
has undoubted claims on the attention of society. Such a book, whatever 
its merit, or want of merit, is dear to Mudie and the subscribers to his 
library. Any volume to which personal interest is attached, is always in 
demand at circulating libraries ; and, in the present instance, those who 
read “False Positions” will not have their anticipations disappointed, 
since, beside the fact of the author being Mrs. Bernal Osborne, the. con- 
tents of the book itself appears to us undoubtedly personal ; the portraits 
of persons in masquerade dresses which only half conceal them from the 
eyes of intimates. The name of the authoress does not appear on the 
title page, where we might expect it to appear after advertisements an- 
nounced her name; the fact is at least significant, and indicates the 
wisdom of second thoughts prompting the writer to be anonymous. 

The social position of the characters portrayed is among the “upper 
ten thousand,” and the false positions into which they are thrown are 
those which arise out of money frauds, the deceptions of a guardian to 
his ward, to his own son, and the thousand misunderstandings which 
result. The manceuvres of the uncle-guardian, Colonel Beaumont, are so 
far successful that they bring about a most unhappy marriage between his 
niece and son; then ensues the consequent wrangling, bitterness and 
reproaches, and, subsequently, the death of the wronged heroine. There 
is nothing pleasant in the whole book ; excepting perhaps the aimable 
character of Lord Carlyon, in whom the reader takes a little healthy 
interest. “The moral of “ False Positions” is one that daily events are ever 
pointing out around us, and which the observer, willing or not willing, 
cannot fail to notice: that crooked greed whether of ambition, rank or 
wealth, in fashionable circles, or.in the circle of pettyfoggers, does not 
reach the same end as straightforward honesty of purpose. To use a 
metaphor, perhaps the false peg may at last get into the same parallel 
hole and seem on the level of the ¢rue peg, but even there all things 
are different. Thus in “False Positions,” the guardian may be said to 
accomplish his aims, but the beauty he has won for his son hates her 
husband, her fortune is his bane, and nothing is as it should be, and thus 
the game for which he had played was lost, though he held the stakes 
in his hand. These “sketches of character” introduce us to acquaintances 
we gladly cut as we close the second volume, and had there been a third 
volume, they must have gone on, in their own bad company, without us. 





THe Paysican Geology aND GeocrapHy or Great Britain. By 
Proressor A. C, Ramsay, F.R.S. (Stanford). 

THE pages of this volume, being the shorthand notes taken at a course 

of six lectures delivered to working men in the Museum, Jermyn Street, 
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have all the high authority of the President of the Geological Society. 
They have more in their own interest and as the words of a pleasant 
lecturer able to awaken and sustain the interest of his auditors. There 
are a few illustrations, for which the reader is thankful, and would gladly 
see more. Indeed the book wants the vitality which the lectures had, 
in maps and diagrams explanatory of the subject under discussion. As is 
always the case in works of this class there is manifestly a foregone con- 
clusion—that the reader knows more about geology than in reality most 
people do. This objection, however, does not diminish the value of 
Professor Ramsay’s lecture-book to those who are acquainted with the 
elementary principles of this popular science. For these latter there is 
interest in every page, as they follow the lecturer from rock classification 
to the physical structure of Scotland and England ; and then, to use a 
geological term, “dip” into glacial and other phenomena, the climate of 
Britain, river valleys, and other cognate themes. The most noticeable 
portion of the work is that which refers to the Drift epoch, and in the 
introduction of a theory which supports a belief that the origin of lakes 
may be ascribed to the scooping power of ice which has, so to speak, 
ground out the bed which now forms the bottom of lakes. In conclusion, 
we may add that all those who take an interest in the youngest of the 
sciences, and certainly not the most unattractive one, will be glad to add 
this latest volume to the geological shelf in their library. The language, 
addressed to working men, has a simplicity which is a merit all readers 
enjoy alike, for all hold equally in detestation the long sounding scientific 
diction in which consonants seem to have a stand up fight with each 
other, and make as horrible a confusion as the poor weak vowels will 
suffer them, as they grind their grating teeth over the technical terms of 
a Professor Dryasdust. 





GEoLocy FOR THE Minuion. By Marcaret Pxives. Edited by Edward 
Wood, F.G.S. ete. (Routledge.) 

WE believe this is the cheapest Geological Manual out—its price, one 
shilling, being less than any others we know; and it has several very 
excellent illustrations, apparently cuts that have been made for a 
higher priced work. Miss Plues wanders about enthusiastically, picking 
up fossils and “spending the happiest days of her life,” as she herself 
informs us, in the pursuit. Collecting of fossils is undoubtdly an intel- 
lectual enjoyment ; but fossilized “ happiness” seems a distance off from 
even the mundane felicity of which mortals are capable. 

In a pocket volume intended for the million, there should not be 
many details, they are not looked for, nor would they be read ; neverthe- 
less this latest book on an attractive science, is the barest and most un- 
attractive of any of the manuals we have had in our hands. Mrs. Wright, 
in her “Globe Prepared for Man,” really produced an intelligible and 
simple manual, suited to the simplest readers; nor are the score of 
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elementary books, issued by other publishers, difficult of comprehension— 
they were at higher prices, and therefore left the ground clear for a 
shilling volume. Indeed such a volume is wanted, and would doubtless, 
if well and liberally got up, be a popular book. ‘Geology for the Million” 
does not supply the need ; it gives the characteristics of the various strata 
consecutively, but it fails in first conveying to the uninitiated a compre- 
hensive view of the system of Geology. This might have well occupied 
the place of the poor introduction which prefaces the “ business matter” 
of the book. Even as it is, the work is cheap, and the information is up 
to date and accurate, but should a second edition be demanded, the pub- 
lishers would have the opportunity of giving “Geology for the Million” a 
standard value. In the reference made to Mr. Jukes on the back cover, 
his name is printed Bate instead of Beete Jukes. Miss Plues has been 
industrious in collecting her facts, but the arrangement of them might 
have been much better. This responsibility may rest with the Editor, 
Mr. Wood, whose labours we fail to recognise in the result. “Haunts 
of the Wild Flowers,” by Miss Pratt, was a work’ we lately had oppor- 


tunity to commend—it might serve as a model for “Geology for the 
Million.” 


Lioyp’s New Map or THE Unrrep Startss, showing every Railroad Station 
etc., up to June 1862. (Lloyd, No. 1 Strand.) 


American broadsheets have often surprised those persons who are 
only familiar with the size of the Times and other English papers, 
which, for all purposes seem quite large enough. The principle applied 
to maps is, however, a clear advantage, for then size means clearness. The 
map now on the wall before us, four feet six inches wide and over three 
feet high, coloured, varnished, and on rollers, is unquestionably the best 
and cheapest map ever offered to the public. Of course it is an American 
production, which accounts for its size and low price ; and really, judged 
only as a specimen of clear plate printing, the map is an extraordinary 
map considering its size, and that (by a process, which the publisher says 
is only known to himself [?]) it is printed off in one working after a 
matrix has been formed of the several engraved plates. By this means, 
which saves much and expensive labour, the public can be supplied with 
the map for four shillings. In respect to accuracy, as the publisher sup- 
plies the American Goverment, this may be taken for granted. With the 
map is issued an advertisement circular, which quite takes the breath away ; 
its style is highly amusing, and the reference to “a man” who follows the 
publisher and issues spurious maps—map for map—like the true Lloyd, 
is a gem of puffery. Notwithstanding which, this new map of the United 
States, is an excellent one. Running the eye over the vast territory here 
surveyed, one cannot forbear saying, “It’s the finest country in the world 
—except England.” 
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CassELL’s BrstE Dictionary. Parts IV. and V. 


THE progressive numbers of this serial work assures us that whatever 
learning, good paper and printing, and clever illustrations can make it, will 
be accomplished. It promises to be copious and complete, since the fifth 
part only reaches Ba; and book lovers know well enough that a Dictionary, 
to be interesting, must, in fact, not merely afford bare definitions and 
explanations, but supply in the form of essays and articles all the infor- 
mation that can well be obtained respecting each subject. Those who 
possess this Bible Dictionary will really have a Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature. For the present month we content ourselves by giving one 
word, in support of these remarks, and as a specimen which recommends 
the work of which it is a part. The subject is apposite to a recent public 
prosecution, concerning Zadkiel and his crystal globe. 


** ASTROLOGER, one who pretends to predict events from the aspects of the stars. 
In early times this word was often used in the same sense as ‘‘ astronomer,” because 
it very much happened that those who studied astronomy were also students of 
astrology. A consequence of this close connection of the two sciences was that in many 
places astronomy became quite subordinate to astrology, which, as we use the term, 
signifies divination by means of the stars, involving the belief that human events are 
controlled by the motions and position of the heavenly bodies, This absurd and truly 
superstitious system originated at a very ancient date. Although astrology is not 
mentioned at an early period in the sacred Scriptures, there seem to be allusions to 
the supposed influence of stars; as in the case of Sisera, against whom “the stars 
fought in their courses” [Judg. v. 20, compare Josh. x. 11]. After the Captivity, 
when the Jews had become acquainted with the Chaldeans, amongst whom this 
science flourished in great activity, the gazrin, or casters of horoscopes are, men- 
tioned in Dan. ii. 27 (in the original, iv. 4); iv. 7; v. 7, 11, along with the magi- 
cians or magi of the Babylonian court. The study was positively forbidden to the 
Jews. The art of the Chaldeans consisted in astrology—an art which has been 
divided into the natural, or that referring to weather and meteorology, and judicial, 
or that referring to the affairs of life. The latter was in active operation at the 
earliest period, and is said by the oldest classical authorities to have been the 
invention of the Egyptians, who first paid attention to astronomy, and transmitted 
their knowledge to the Chaldeans. As early as B.C. 1300, calendars existed, which 
designated whether days were lucky or unlucky, in part or entirely, each day being 
considered under three sections. This superstition of the Egyptians is noticed by 
Herodotus, and fortunate or unfortunate days are mentioned by Job. The astrono- 
mical ceiling in the Memnonium of Rameses II., those of the tomb of Rameses IX. 
at Thebes, and other projections of the heavens found on certain sarcophagi, may 
be the genethlia or horoscopes of Egyptian monarchs, but no actual horoscope of the 
Egyptians is known of an earlier date than the one belonging to the first century, 
A.D., on a fragment of a Greek papyrus. The Chaldeans were the most renowned 
astronomers of the East in the days of Alexander the Great, records of their observa- 
tions stretching back to a fabulous antiquity having been found by Callisthenes. 
The Romans seized this superstition with avidity, and the astrologers, genethliact or 
mathematici, were extensively consulted under the Empire. Tiberius was particularly 
addicted to the predictions of Thrasyllus, A.D. 4, and learned the art. Augustus 
despised it; and published edicts against the astrologers, A.D. 16. But, although 
publicly branded, astrology was secretly protected by superstitious emperors ; Domi- 
tian himself, one of its opponents, was frightened at the prediction of his death by 
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Ascletarion, a celebrated astrologer. And it still lingered at Rome till the days of 
St. Augustine, one of whose homilies has for its subject the reconciliation of an as- 
trologer with the Church. In the Eastern world the superstition is not extinct, and 
Arab astronomers are a necessary appendage to many Oriental courts. The Chinese 
are also addicted to astrology, especially the votaries of the sects of Buddh and 
Laoutze, who believe in the incarnation of stars and their influences on the events of 
life. In Europe, it flourished during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance : and it is 
by no means totally extinct at the present day. The heavens were supposed by the 
astrologers to be the pages of the book of life spread out by God for human reading. 
As the course of the zodiac and fixed stars was unvaried, conclusions or omens could 
only be drawn from the movements of the sun, moon, and planets, and the occasional 
appearance of comets. [See Astronomy, DivinaTion.] [Isa. xlvii. 18 ; Josephus, 
‘De Bell. Jud.,’ vi. 5, 9; Niebuhr, ‘Voy.,’ p. 120; Kaempfer, ‘ Amoen.,’ p. 57 ; 
Horat., I. xi. 1; Vossius, ‘De Theolog. Gent.,’ ii., c. 47; Abulfaragi, ‘Dyn.,’ pp. 
161—163.1” 


Our Orchestra Stall. 


*,* Tue lateness of the season, in July, is always a check upon theatrical pro- 
duction, and managers furbish up their stock pieces, keeping novelties in the back- 
ground for winter evenings. 

The Opera Houses have been content with old favourites and the first introduction 
in England of M. Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust,” which, after a little hesitation, the public have 
rapturously accepted as one of the most satisfactory operas of the last twenty years. - 

At the Theatres, there have been no novelties to record, excepting a travesty 
of the “‘ Duke’s Motto,” at the Strand, by Mr. H. J. Byron, called ‘I’m all there,” 
which very legitimately caricatures the extravagances of the Lyceum Romantic 
Drama. The appearance of a beautiful and acomplished young French actress, as 
English Shakespeare’s Juliet, at the Princess’s, has been as considerable a surprise 
as it was a success and an attraction. A result which furnishes one more instance of 
the ‘‘world being akin” in the emotions, and that French hearts and English hearts 
are as like each other as twopeas. 














Gurvent History of Literary and 
Scientific Events. 


JULY 1st. — WEDNESDAY. 


Nineteenth Century Faith.—A French Author, M. Renan, has just published the life 
of the Divine Founder of the Christian religion. It is a very clever book, but 
its cleverness does not compensate for the treatment of sacred mysteries as mortal 
excellencies. The work would have been more popularly received in the rational- 
istic eighteenth century. Irreverence is not now popular. 


Fish Albwmen, which is likely to supersede the expensive Egg Albumen used by 
photographers, has been discovered and applied in France. 


Mr. Frederick Goodall was yesterday elected Royal Academician. 


Beethoven's Walk, near Heiligenstadt, shaded by elm and walnut trees, where the 
great master composed some of his grandest and sweetest works, was made of yet 
higher interest on the 24th of June, by the uncovering and inauguration of his 
Bust. ‘‘ Louis von Beethoven.” 


JULY 2p.—THURSDAY. 


Silk Worms, are now being fed on Oak leaves at Vincennes, the French Emperor’s 
Farm, with a success that should encourage further cultivation of these valuable 
producers. 


Juty 8p.—F Ripay. 


Archeological Institute.—At this, the last meeting of the season, several interesting 
papers were read, followed by discussion. Professor Westwood described various 
treasures of middle-age Art which he had examined in several continental 
libraries: this paper was illustrated by beautiful copies of illuminated books, 
etc. Mr. W.S. Walford then read a memoir of Philip de St. Hilaire, whose 
monument is in the Temple Church. Sir J. Clarke Jervoise, M.P., next gave 
an account of ancient vestiges discovered in the Forest of Bere, Hampshire ; 
urns and other relics found, lately, at Kingston Hill. These papers, and the 
exhibition of many valuable antiquities, prompted the chairman, Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, to congratulate the Sociéty on its present high position in public 
estimation. 


JuLY 4TH.—SATURDAY. 
School of Mines.—The Duke of Cornwall's Scholarship awarded to Mr. F. G. Finch, 
who also carried off the Director’s Prize of £25. 


International Exhibition Building.—The House of Commons is not willing to buy 
this magnet, which at once attracts and repels criticism ; and so the contractors 
are about to pull it down—excepting the picture galleries. 


Juty 5Tn. SUNDAY. 
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JuLY 6TH.—Monpay. 

Source of the Nile.—The discoverers, Captain Speke and Grant, having been on the 
spot, formed the conclusion that various rivers had their sources and run out of 
the famous Lake Nyanza. Mr. J. Beete Jukes and others, however, say ‘‘ such 
a phenomenon would be a most remarkable exception to an almost universal 
tule.” One lake to one river is enough. 

Royal Asiatic Society.—Translation read of an old Sanscrit Inscription belonging to 
the late Professor H. H. Wilson. 


JULY 7TH.—TUESDAY. 

OsiTuARY.—William Mulready, R.A., died in his 77th year. A Pupil of Banks, 
the Sculptor, this noble Irish artist achieved through his long career 
the highest and most enviable position a painter can attain. The 
public gloried in his numerous works, honour and riches attended 
him, he enjoyed a fine constitution, and his brother artists venerated 
him. He is one of the great landmarks of the British School of 
Painting, and stands on a pedestal, set up by public opinion, as an 
exemplar of what a man should be, of what an earnest follower of 
Art can achieve. As such, his life is a lesson which all young 
painters should learn by heart. 


JULY 8TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

“ Palace of Pleaswre.”—A first edition of this book, the supposed source of Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ All’s well that ends well,” with marks that infer the copy was once 
possessed by Shakespeare, now belongs to Mr. John Newman who justly sets 
great store on the book. 


JULY 9TH.—THURSDAY. 

Buried in the Sand.—The French newspapers report the discovery of a town with 
its church, etc., at the mouth of the Garonne—the buildings indicate the late 
Roman period. This discovery forms another fact, geologists will add to their 
already long list of instances which establish their theories. 


JULY 10TH.—FRIDAY. 


JuLyY 11TH.—SaTURDAY. 





JULY 12TH.—SUNDAY. 


Juty 138TH.— Monpay. 

Shakespeare.—Amalgamation of the Shakespeare Tercentenary Monument Committee 
with the National Shakespeare Committee. The greater the unity, the greater 
the result. 

Mulready.—The remains of this beloved painter, buried privately at Kensal Green. 
His last wishes forbade any public funeral. 

Church of St. Bartholomew the great, Smithfield.—Historical account, by the Rev. 
T. Hugo, and architectural notice, by Mr. J. H. Parker, read in support of 
restoration of this fine Church—more than £1000 subscribed out of the £4000 
required. 

Juty 14TH.—TveEspay. 

Source of the Nile.—Controversy of scientific men as to the Lake Nyanza possibly 
having two outlets. 

Royal Geographical Society.—Mr. Hume Greenfield has been elected Assistant- 
Secretary, in the place of Dr. Norton Shaw, resigned. 

Syro-Egyptian Society. —Paper read ‘‘On the Historical Character of the Invasion 

and Occupation of Egypt by the Shepherd-Kings.”* 
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JULY 15TH.—WEDNESDAY. 
Scientific Meeting.— Royal Agricultural Society of England’s meeting commences at 
Worcester, lasting eight days. Trial of Steam Engines and other Implements. 


Haymarket Theatre.—Closed after a second season of five years’ duration. Mr. Buck- 
stone will re-open it in the winter. 


JULY 16TH.—THURSDAY. 
Royal Academy.—Report of Royal Commission published, recommending various 
changes in the government of this public institution : an increase in the number 


of the Academicians ; and, generally, a wider basis for action, advised. The 
result of this Report we shall record at a future time. 


Juty 17TH.—F rinay. 

Mr. John Plummer.—This earnest poet, whose name is associated especially with 
Kettering, has carried off the first prize of £20, given for the best Essay, ‘‘ On 
the advantages of our Colonies to the Mother Country.” The judges were men 
eminent for their political and colonial experience, and whose commendation is 
very high praise. 

JuLy 18TH.—SaTURDAY. 

Oxford Local Examinations.—The Convocation, by a special decree, has fixed the 
nature of papers, ‘‘On the Rudiments of Faith and Religion,” in a form to which 
the liberal public cannot raise the objections which were lately made. 

Dr. Wylde.—Is the new Gresham Professor of Music, vacant by the death of Professor 
Taylor. The candidates were numerous, and bore distinguished names. Dr. 
Wylde’s name means advance, in the musical world, he being honourably known 
as the promoter of the London Academy, and New Philharmonic Society, etc. 





JuLy 19TrH.—_ SUNDAY. 


JuLY 20TH.—Monpay. 

Alexandra Park, Muswell Hill.—Public breakfast to introduce the Company’s 
undertaking to notice. The Directors have purchased the chief masses of the 
Exhibition Building, which will rise transformed, and yet the same, on the beau- 
tiful northern site—rivalling in situation the Crystal Palace on the southern 
height near London. 


JULY 21sT.—TUESDAY. 
The Revolution of 1789.—A collection of newspapers, pamphlets, caricatures, procla- 


mations, and other signs of these terrible times, has just been added to the 
French Imperial Library, at the cost of 80,000 francs. 


JULY 22D.—WEDNESDAY. 

A Crown of Gold, called the ‘‘Cumean Crown,” and presumed to have been executed 
in Alexander the Great’s time, is now added to the collection at South Kensington. 
This Greek Coronet will, not improbably, set a fashion, as at present only Greek 
ornamentation seems in vogue. 

Pompeii is yielding, monthly, many treasures—amongst those lately found are a 
silver head of Juno, and a Cratere standing on a moveable foot formed of three 


paws of a lion; the handles terminate in a Medusa’s head, in which are silver 
eyes. 


JULY 23p.—THURSDAY. 
Tre American, Anglo-Saxon Hero, General Stonewall Jackson, it is proposed shall 


have a bronze statue, which, executed by an Englishman, Mr. Foley, shall be 
presented to the State of Virginia, by those in this country whose admiration for 
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the Christian warrior, rather than Confederate partisan, thus seeks commemora- 
tion. It is a noble trait in the American people, that North and South yield 
homage to a man of whom the nineteenth century and people of all civilized 
countries are proud. 


JuLY 247TH.—FRIDAY. 


Westminster Abbey.—Out of fees here, £200 charged for permission to erect a monu- 


ment, the amount of £184, 12s, 1d. is applied to the Fabric Fund, as stated 
upon the authority of the Dean. 


JULY 25TH.—SATURDAY. 


Lake Outlets. —The challenge of Colonel Greenwood, printed in the ‘‘ Atheneum,” for 


the production of any single irstance in which a lake had more than one outlet, 
has been taken up a M. Lierin of Dantzic, who refers definitely to ¢wo instances, 
one in Brazil and the other in North America. In both cases, these lakes are on 
the mountains, and have outlets in Brazil, northward and southward, and on 
the Rocky Mountains, eastward and westward. This controversy is not, how- 
ever, ended—probably it will become still wider from the above facts having been 
elicited. 





Juty 26TH.—SUNDAY. 


JULY 27TH.— MonpDaAyY. 


The Pythoness which last year wouldn’t hatch her eggs, has just died after refusing 


all food for six months. She was the largest Python in Europe. She was the 
most famous Python in her life and in her death, in all the world ! 


“*The Comic News.”—This new Penny Weekly, edited by Mr. Byron, has now issued 


three or four numbers, which exhibit great cleverness, and are therefore welcomed 
by the light-hearted public. The plan of the publication distinguishes it from 
all others. It gives the News of the Week, but the events would hardly know 
themselves if they could see their own faces in this Comic Mirror. 


JULY 28TH.—TUESDAY. 


Archeological Institute of Great Britain. Annual meeting held at Rochester, lasting 


a week. 


Philip Richard Morris, elected Travelling Student by the Royal Academy of Arts. 
The Dress of Ghosts.—Mr. George Cruickshank, in a recently published illustrated 


pamphlet speaks of a discovery he has made—that dressed ghosts must wear the 
ghosts of clothes. Mr. Hain Friswell, also a ghost authority, claims the idea as 
belonging to him. The subject thus cleverly brought forward to ridicule ghostly 
appearances is, however, one that has often before been taken up, but never 
perhaps with as much force as by the veteran caricaturist. The discovery does 
not belong to him: he found out the weak part which others had found out 
before him. 


OsiTuARY.—The Marquis of Normandy, K.G., died at South Kensington, in his 


67th year. Conspicious from his political rank and services, the late 
Marquis was one of those statesmen who have also sought celebrity 
in literature : he was the author of four or five novels, and of semi- 
political, semi-social sketches, which his residence abroad gave him 
opportunities of drawing with a sprightly pen. 

. JULY 29TH.—WEDNESDAY. 

Sculptwre.—Mr. Foley's ‘‘ Boy at the Stream,” is the work selected by the Royal 


Horticultural Society, for purchase at £500, from out the collection exhibited in 
their gardens. 
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Tournament.—Men in armour, mounted on battle steels, have been tilting through 
July under the eyes of a Queen of Beauty at Cremorne. Nearly 300 combatants, 
and squires, etc., are engaged, and for its presentation of an old world spectacle, 
this tournament has afforded the public entertainment and considerable instruc- 
tion. 


JULY 30TH.—THURSDAY. 

A Vellwm M.S. of the New Testament, sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson for 
£350. 

Richard Monckton Milnes, is a name that the literary public will be sorry to lose, 
although it merges in the title of Lord Houghton, through the elevation of Mr. 
Milnes to the peerage. Literature, however, if it loses the name of a friend will 
preserve the friendship of the generous editor of Keats, etc. etc. 

An Appeal to the Christian World is now in circulation, prepared and signed by the 
clergy of the Confederate States of America. Asa literary composition displaying 
the humanity and charity of Christianity, the appeal demands attention, and the 
facts put forth show the bulk of the southern population to be eminently reli- 
gious. Stonewall Jackson’s great and good influence is thus simply explained— 
he was a religious leader. 


JULY 31sT.—FRIDAY. 

Female Schools of Art.—The admission of female students to the Royal Academy 
schools having been suspended, a memorial has been drawn up for presentation 
to the House of Commons in favour of the ladies’ rights. 

Burnt to Death.—Mdlle. Emma Livry has died, after many months’ suffering, from 
the effects of the burning of her clothes on the French opera stage. After the 
accident hopes were entertained of recovery. The Eraperor placed a suite of 
rooms in the Palace of St. Cloud at the invalid’s service, but she was never able 
to be moved even the short journey from Paris to St. Cloud. The imperial act, 
however, is a gratifying parallel to that of Her Majesty the Queen, who lately 
wrote respecting the fatal accident to a woman rope-walker at Birmingham. 


SHAKESPEARIAN MUSEUM. 


A temporary Shakespearian Museum, to contain old editions of the Poet’s works, 
or any tracts or relics illustrative of them, has been formed at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Mr. Halliwell is actively engaged in collecting for this object, and he will be glad 
either to receive as presents for the Museum, or to purchase, any articles suitable 
to be preserved there. Persons owning any Shakespearania, would much oblige 
by communicating with ‘“‘J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq., No. 6 St. Mary’s Place, West 
Brompton, London, SW.” 
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